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CHAPTER I. 

" "^/"OU will think differently some day." 

•*- "Never!" 

" You will confess that I was in the 
right." 

" Never !" 

" You will even thank me for thwarting 
you, for refusing to allow you to commit 
what you will then know to be an egre- 
gious act of folly." 

" Never ! I swear !" 

I smiled. God knows how alien from 
mirth may be the emotion that can some- 
times call a smile to one's face. I think 
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4 A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. 

I smiled because my lips were quivering, 
because my coward heart was sending big 
drops rushing to my eyes, because I would 
not have him see how weak was the citadel 
he was fain to spend so much eloquence 
and power in storming. 

And then his impassioned young voice 
hurried on with a thousand protestations 
that I need not transcribe because you can 
well conjecture them — you who have been 
what he is now — young, ardent, chivalrous 
— you who can remember a time when 
your life's fate seemed to hang upon 
a woman's lips. You know differently 
now — you know that, in reality, love, 
which novelists and play-writers would 
have us believe to be the main-spring 
of life, plays after all but a subordin- 
ate part in a man's history. He has his 
"episode," as Madame de Stael says, his 
fever of hope, his triumph of possession, 
or his agony of disappointment, and then 
he returns to ambition, sport, business, 
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whatever lie has mapped out or has been 
mapped out for him as the end of his goal. 

But is love, as Madame de Stael asserts, ' 
the history of women's lives? I do not 
think so. Love doubtless occupies us 
more because we have so much more lei- 
sure — we at least of the gently-nurtured 
class. With the woman who toils for her 
bread, love can but be as with men, an 
episode — that is, love of the absorbing, 
passionate nature of which J am thinking, 
and of which I fancy the author of 
"Corinne" was thinking when she penned 
her epigram. Love, it is to be hoped, 
runs like a little stream through the lives 
of most of us, watering and refreshing 
our parched hearts; it is with few, more 
than once in a lifetime, the rushing, leap- 
ing, surging torrent of pent-up waters. 

" What on earth is she driving at !" I 
can see your eyebrows arching more and 
more as you read, I can see your lips 
frame the very words I have just written. I 
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am, as you are aware, imaginative. Well ! 
you will soon know now ; I am going to 
make a confession — going to confess what 
a woman rarely confesses to a man, and far 
more seldom to a woman ; but then it is 
different with you and me who are the 
only instance on record of a genuine 
platonic friendship between a man and 
woman still young, (comparatively young) . 
You will laugh me to scorn — yes, even 
you, but you will not deride me half as 
much, nor be half as angry and scornful 
against me as I am with myself. 

Oh! my ears tingle, my cheeks burn, 
when I think of it. I could not tell it you 
if you were here, but I must confide this 
pain that is gnawing my heart to some one, 
and to whom if not to you ? You cannot 
say anything to me, cannot think anything 
of me so contemptuous, so bitter as I say 
to myself, think of myself. How often 
have I laughed to scorn in others a folly 
that I am myself guilty of to-day. Oh ! 
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how insolent youth is ! how it arrogates to 
itself all the good gifts of life — love, laugh- 
ter, gaiety, pleasure ; how savagely it 
mocks and sneers at those whom it con- 
siders have no longer a right to feast upon 
and enjoy its sweets. Even though it 
venerate and respect age, it has a sort of 
pitying contempt for the borderland of 
middle life — the middle life of women. I 
remember as a girl thinking a woman of 
twenty-five hopelessly, irretrievably passie 
— a bride past eighteen was scarcely an 
object of interest in my eyes. How I 
should have laughed in my insolent, arro- 
gant youth, at the idea of a woman over 
thirty inspiring, or desiring to inspire love ! 
Yet surely it is not hard to understand 
that love being the greatest earthly good ; 
the further it seems to recede from us, the 
more eagerly we stretch hands to grasp it. 
In romance one love alone is permitted in 
a life. Those forlorn fair ones whose 
passion is made shipwreck of at the outset 
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of their voyage, must never more embark 
on the wild, wide seas of love. One love in 
a lifetime is conceivable where all one's 
best years have been passed in company of 
the beloved one — it might seem something 
like falsehood, like treachery, to admit 
another guest across the threshold to that 
heart's inner chamber ; but when one has 
no memory of long, blessed years ; when 
one's hopes and dreams have been snapt 
asunder almost ere they were begun ! 

And these young Misses who claim all 
love for their right and theirs alone, would 
be half angry, half disdainful if one told 
them their sentimental butterfly loves con- 
tain scarcely a few grains of what ' makes 
love's true worth and wealth. 

Am I never coming to the point ? you 
say wearily. Yes, yes, a little more 
patience. And what is the point ? Through 
all this tirade you naturally think you see 
the drift of my confession. cl She is in love," 
you say. But you will be just as far from 
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guessing the length and depth and breadth 
of my folly as I should have been from 
suspecting myself capable of it six months 
ago. And now let me tell you my plain, 
unvarnished tale, and when you have read 
it with the patience and the friendliness 
that I could not expect from any other 

* 

living being, take pen in hand and write 
me a long, severe lecture on my folly ; mix 
with it some wholesome sarcasms ; give it 
a flavour of malicious wit ; spare not one 
merciless gibe since my moral health de- 
mands searching treatment ; and when 
you have said all, though I shall be con- 
vinced — because I already am before you 

have penned it — I Well, we shall see 

what effect it will have upon me ! -All I 
ask of you is not to spare me, from any 
mistaken sense of kindness. 

We are at the end of August now. 
Just eight weeks and two days ago I came 
home from Switzerland. I have, as you 
know, abjured London seasons. I cannot 
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even yet conquer my foolish sensitiveness 
about appearing in the world. I still fancy 
that eyes look askance at me, and if not 
askance, still curiously. To this day, when 
my name is pronounced before strangers, 
I always fancy they look the question, " Is 
that the Mrs. St. John about whom there 
was that strange story?" and that their 
lips will utter it the first moment that I 
am out of earshot. 

It may be only a morbid feeling on my 
part — it is far more likely they never heard 
of me at all ; often I reproach myself with 
vanity and egotism for my foolish thought 
that everyone knows my history, when 
experience might have taught me that 
thousands of events of real importance 
and interest to the world die down, and 
are forgotten and gone out of mind. No 
matter how I reason with myself, the old 
feeling invariably returns when I am in 
company with strangers ; and, say what 
you will, there is no similitude between a 
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woman's fair fame and a mirror. A breath 
can be rubbed from the glass, but never, 
never from a woman's reputation when it 
has once, however foully, falsely, cruelly 
been breathed upon. The world's favour- 
ite proverb, the one it trusts implicitly, is 
that which avers " There is no smoke 
without flame." 

Nay, this is not my story. I am but 
harping upon the old grievance which I 
might have spared you this once. I wrote 
to you last from Berne — I daresay you 
have been surprised at my long silence : 
that letter was indited nearly ten weeks 
ago— it was quite a short one, and I did 
not bore you with descriptions of scenery, 
did I ? Remember that, and put it to my 
credit as you wade through all these 
sheets. I wish I had some foolscap ; it 
would make it seem less. I was glad, de- 
lighted to get home, though the trip was 
an enjoyable one — fine weather, lovely 
scenery, and pleasant companions. And 
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yet — and yet I always think there is some- 
thing melancholy in travelling, unless you 
have with you the heart amongst all others 
that beats in unison with yours, the hand 
near that yours seeks to clasp as an ex- 
pression of sympathy. For, to my mind, 
there is no moment when you so keenly 
desire sympathy, when your soul yearns 
for another kindred soul, as that in which 
jou gaze upon some lovely scene that 
makes the heart within you swell and 
throb, unless it be that one in which some 
^exquisite burst of grand or tender melody 
falls on your enchanted ear — a hand that 
steals to yours, a pressure that tells you 
how one common thought unites you, the 
fire or the softness in eyes that meet yours 
and look back your own thoughts, ah ! all 
beauty, all sweetness, all melody, all de- 
light, were meant to be shared, and so 
doubly enjoyed. Is it not so ? 

I came home gladly enough then, for 
though my friends were amiable, intelli- 
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gent, appreciative, there was not amongst 
them one who could feel for me nor in- 
spire in me the sentiment of sympathy to 
which I have just alluded. 

" Home, sweet home, there's no place 
like home I" I most cordially agree ta 
that. There is something cat-like in the 
love I have for my own furniture, my own 
belongings, the objects that have for a long 
time been pleasant and familiar to my 
eyes. Now to my story without another 
syllable of digression. 

It was two mornings after my return : 
I had visited the gardens and hot-houses 
and every part of the grounds on the 
previous days, and as it was a hot, sun- 
shiny morning, I thought I would stroll 
into the woods. They are, as you know, 
my own private property, but I allow my 
neighbour, Mr. Glynne and his friends, to 
come through them, because it cuts off a 
mile in walking from his house to Blm- 
sted. My faithful pug Chloe was in at- 
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tendance, (she cannot bear me out of her 
sight since my return), and we were enjoy- 
ing a ramble, I tranquilly, she violently 
and excitably, as, every now and then, her 
olfactory nerves informed her of the 
vicinity of a rabbit. It is a great comfort 
to be able to let her have a little quiet 
amusement in that way, there being no 
man by to rage frantically about the game 
being disturbed. 

Now I might go into the woods every 
day for six months and never meet a crea- 
ture, so I was not a little surprised when 
I beheld a figure in the distance advancing 
along the path towards me. My astonish- 
ment was only equalled by Chloe's fury. 
She has a nice discrimination, and knows 
exactly the termination of her own boun- 
daries. Beyond these she takes no notice 
of strangers, but on her own property, let 
one appear within range, and her fury is 
_,„ ungovernable. Upon this occasion it rose 
^^^%|Ao a quite unprecedented pitch ; she rushed 
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forward, every hair bristling with rage, 
her tail curled in a knot — it was evident 
that in spirit she contemplated nothing 
short of the annihilation of the stranger, 
who was followed by a large retriever 
close at his heels. 

I did not waste my breath in calling on 
my young lady to return, for experience 
has taught me the futility of any such at- 
tempt, so I calmly awaited the result, 
knowing that, although she barks terribly 
and awe-inspiringly, she has never been 
known to bite. Nor did I feel any anxiety 
as to the result of her provocations, for I 
have always found big dogs treat her with 
a benevolent courtesy that has quite dis- 
dained to take advantage of her size and 
temper. But on this occasion, to my 
horror, I saw the retriever turn upon her, 
and in an instant pin her to the ground. 
Oh ! then my heart stood still, for if there 
is a creature on earth I cherish it is that 
most faithful little dog. I rushed frantic- 
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ally forwards, but ere I reached the spot 
the owner had got the dog off, and was 
punishing him. Visions of hydrophobia, of 
Chloe being fearfully mutilated and having 
to be killed, crossed my distracted brain ; 
it was not until I had caught her in my 
arms, seated myself on some felled timber, 
and found there was not a single scratch 
upon her, that I breathed. 

Then, whilst the stranger stood red, 
confused, hat in hand, stammering a thou- 
sand apologies, I suddenly burst into tears. 
Yes, I ! calm, self-possessed I ! laugh over 
the ridiculous scene to your heart's con- 
tent. 

But the shock and subsequent relief 
had been such a strain on my nerves. 
However, I was as quick to recover my 
senses as I had been to lose them, and in 
another moment I had put Chloe down 
and risen to my feet. Would you believe 
it! the pugnacious little monkey was no 
sooner released from my arms than she 
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proceeded to fly at her big adversary 
again. But under his master's eye, he 
forbore to take any notice of her aggravat- 
ing conduct. Now I had time to observe 
that the retriever's master was a good- 
looking, well-built young fellow, with that 
unconscious but unmistakeable air of breed- 
ing that marks a man who has been brought 
up in good society. 

He looked more sorry than embarrassed 
by this time, and began afresh to pour 
forth his regrets and apologies. He was so 
grieved I should have been alarmed, afraid 
I should regard his presence there as an 
unwarrantable intrusion; he had believed 
I was absent from home — his uncle, Mr. 
Glynne, had recommended this path to him 
as a short cut to Blmsted, whither he was 
bound. I, on my part, was only too 
anxious to relieve him from his embarrass- 
ment, and hastened to throw all the blame 
on Miss Chloe, who by this time had made 
up her differences with the retriever, and 

vol. I. c 
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was inciting him to a friendly game of 
romps. Sir Guy Esmond, (I learned his 
name afterwards), so pleased me by the 
frank courtesy of his manner which, with- 
out being shy, had none of the forward- 
ness of the jeunesse doree of to-day, that I 
was by no means in haste to terminate 
our interview. I even invited him to 
accompany me through the garden which 
would cut off another piece of the road to 
Blmsted. I asked after his uncle, my 
neighbour, heard something of Sir Guy's 
own affairs and the reason of his visit. 
Finally, just as I was on the point of 
wishing him adieu, the gong sounded for 
lunch. 

On the spur of the moment, prompted 
by a hospitable thought, I asked him to 
come in and be my guest, quite expecting 
him to decline. He hesitated; it was 
evident he only wanted pressing. What 
could I do ? So the end of it was that he 
came in, ate his lunch with the hearty 
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appetite and appreciation of a young and 
healthy Briton, and made himself emi- 
nently agreeable. Presently our talk fell 
on music; he professed himself to be 
passionately fond of it, and asked me did 
1 sing. That, as you know, is my one 
small talent, and I might answer truth- 
fully in the affirmative. He looked out of 
the window, remarked that it was very 
hot and that he thought he should give 
up the idea of walking to Elmsted. Was 
I indiscreet ? I bade him come with me 
into the drawing-room and he should hear 
some music. He thanked me so heartily 
that I could see my suggestion gave him 
pleasure. 

When he had opened the piano and I was 
seated at it, he went some little distance 
off and placed himself in a low chair before 
the open window where there is such a 
charming glimpse of the river. Evidently, 
I thought, this young gentleman is some- 
thing of an epicure — he likes to indulge 
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two senses at once, and he knows that it 
is a mistake to look at a woman singing. 
He sat perfectly still, did not fidget in his 
chair as most men have the bad habit of 
doing; best of all, after the first song, 
when he turned to thank me, he never 
bestowed another look or word upon me 
again until I rose from the piano. As it 
happened, I was in a singing mood; for 
two months I had scarcely seen a piano, 
and I continued to sing all my old favour- 
ite songs until I fairly came to a full stop 
because my memory would not supply me 
with another without the words. As you 
know, I rarely sing from notes, knowing 
how often the most charming song is 
marred by turning over the leaves. 

Sir Guy's profile was turned towards me ; 
an occasional glance satisfied me that, still 
as he was, he had not paid me the great 
but ungraceful compliment of going to 
sleep— his eyes were fixed on the distant 
river, except during any especially pathetic 
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song when he closed them, and I saw a 
slight movement of his fair moustache as 
though his mouth were quivering under it. 
Say what you will ! I do not believe a man 
can have a sympathetic nature, or be 
capable of great love who is not to be 
touched by music. 

I closed the piano softly to intimate that 
the concert was over — then he sprang up 
arid came towards me. His eyes were 
glistening, his expression most animated — 
I did not know he was so handsome 
before. He came close up to me, and 
looking down from his superior attitude 
into my face with an eager glance, said, 

" How can I thank you enough ? I 
never enjoyed anything more in my life." 

And in a moment of enthusiasm he took 
my hand and kissed it fervently. 

"Certainly," I thought, "for a young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty or there- 
abouts, he has considerable aplomb." 

Indeed I should have been a little 
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abashed but that there was something so 
genuine and apparently heartfelt in his 
action, that I preferred to fall in with his 
mood and to let his demonstration pass 
unnoticed. 

He looked at the clock. 

"I suppose I must be going," he re- 
marked regretfully, and I thought so too, 
and did not invite him to prolong his 
visit. 

" Pray go back by the wood," I said 
cordially, " and always make use of it when 
you are going to Blmsted." 

I fancied he looked a little disappointed, 
but I was already reproaching myself with 
indiscretion, and did not feel inclined to 
say anything of a consolatory or cordial 
nature to him. He bade me good-bye — 
my hand was on the bell when suddenly he 
turned back with a considerably heighten- 
ed colour. 

" Mrs. St. John ! I hope you will let me 
come again ?" 
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" Do," I said, and then added for pro- 
priety's sake, " and bring Mr. Glynne with 
you." 

He did not look quite pleased at my 
last words, but Wilson was at the door, 
and so perforce, wishing me another 
" good-bye," he went. 

And I — sat down to think, and now 
that I was alone, my thoughts were any- 
thing but satisfactory. Hot blushes burn- 
ed in my cheeks, although I was account- 
able to no one but myself. That I who live 
so guarded, so secluded a life ; I, who 
never allow a man within my doors, unless 
he be accompanied by wife, sister, or 
some of his womankind, should to-day 
have entertained a perfect stranger for 
three mortal hours, alone, and upon terms 
of considerable familiarity. " Who knows !" 
I said to myself. " He seems thoroughly 
nice and gentlemanlike, but at his age boys 
are vain, thoughtless, given to boasting — 
it is quite possible he may talk of to- 
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day's events, and moreover give them a 
colouring of his own. I wish I had not 
asked him in. Of course he ought to have 
declined. He shall never — never come 
again." 

Oh what a pile of manuscript — near- 
ly enough for a three volume novel already. 
No ; I dare not inflict any more upon you 
at one sitting. I shall end with La suite d 
demain, like the feuilktons in the French 
papers. 

Your affectionate 

Helen St. John. 
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CHAPTER II. 

QIR GUY ESMOND walked with a 
^ rapid step from the house until he 
reached the wood, but once through the 
gate he slackened his pace to a saunter, 
and when he came to the felled timber, he 
sat down upon it and drew out his cigar 
case. He opened it, shut it, and then 
appeared to forget all about it, and hold- 
ing it in his hand looked straight before 
him, without however appearing to regard 
any particular object. Jacko, the retriever, 
stretched himself out at full length beside 
his master, as though he thought it proba- 
ble they would spend some time in that 
particular spot. 

" What eyes ! what hands ! what a di- 
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vine voice ! That's the sort of woman I 
could love." 

Sir Guy did not make these remarks 
aloud, but his heart said them very dis- 
tinctly to itself. 

" Jacko, you old villain 1" (apostrophis- 
ing his dog), " you behaved like a ruffian 
to-day, knocking a lady head over heels in 
that disgraceful way, but all the same, I'm 
tremendously obliged to you." 

Jacko wagged his tail vehemently, 
though he gave a surprised glance at his 
master out of his yellow eyes as if he 
hardly fathomed the instinct that led to 
his praising him for such doubtful con- 
duct. 

" Shall I ever go there again and see her 
alone, and have her sing to me ? Shiall I ever 
spend such a delicious, heavenly afternoon 
again ? No, of course not ! One is never 
happy twice over in the same sort of way. 
Take my uncle" (with a wry face), "who 
knows as much about music as a pig, and 
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would probably be talking all the time she 
sang, and thanking her afterwards, whilst 
he wished the whole thing at the deuce. 
Why did he never tell me about her ? Has 
he no eyes, no ears? Doesn't he know 
that his next neighbour is simply the most 
charming woman in the world ? I suppose 
when a man gets to that time of life, he 
thinks of nothing but his short-horns and 
his dinner. By the way, Mrs. St. John has 
a first-rate cook, although she eats next to 
nothing herself, but then she is just the 
sort of woman who would do everything 
well. I wonder how old she is. I wish 

to heaven " 

Then, bethinking himself, he lights his 
cigarette. 

Nine o'clock p.m. at Glynne Court — the 
servants have quitted the room, uncle and 
nephew are left tete-a-tete. It is with a feel- 
ing half between shyness and eagerness, 
that Sir Guy prepares to lead up to the 
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subject that engrosses all his thoughts. 
Mr. Glynne saves him the trouble. 

"By the way, did you go to Blmsted 
to-day ?" he inquires, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him. " And did you 
tell Forbes to come up and look at that 
puppy?" 

" I'm awfully sorry — I forgot all about 
the puppy," answers the young man con- 
tritely. " But I did not go to Elmsted." 

"No matter, no matter," replies his 
uncle. " T will send Tom over to-morrow. 
How the deuce did you manage to get 
through the day ?" 

" We had a little adventure, didn't we, 
Jacko ?" addressing his dog to conceal the 
fact that he is not quite so self-possessed 
as usual. 

" An adventure !" echoes Mr. Glynne. 
u In fifty years such a bit of luck has never 
befallen me — in these parts, at least. Well, 
out with it !" 

" We were on ou*r way to Blmsted, going 
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through the woods as you directed me, 
when in the distance I beheld a lady- 
coming towards me, and in another mo- 
ment a pug, with a face black as Erebus, 
and every separate hair of its back stand- 
ing on end, rushed furiously upon us. I 
am sorry to say," (looking at Jacko, who 
hangs his head), " that Master Jacko's be- 
haviour was not distinguished by that 
courtesy and forbearance which generally 
characterises it, and that before I could 
look round, he had pinned the pug." 

" Good heavens!" interrupted Mr.Glynne,. 
" I had no idea she was back. How con- 
foundedly unlucky ! And she worships 
that brute of a pug. Was it much hurt ? 
Did she faint, or threaten to have you up 
for trespassing, or what ?" 

"None of all these dreadful things," 
laughed Guy. " On the contrary, Jacko's 
misdemeanour led to one of the most de- 
lightful afternoons I ever spent in my 
life." 
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" What the deuce d ye mean ? n 

" Why, the pug was uninjured, undaunt- 
ed, unabrased, and its mistress was so 
thankful for its safety, that as soon as her 
first impulse of terror was over, she met 
my apologies half way, and even offered to 
show me a short cut through the garden 
to the Elmsted road. As I was wishing 
her * good-bye * at her own door, the gong 
sounded, and she asked me to have some 
lunch." 

Mr. Glynne opened his eyes to the 
widest extent of which they were capable. 

" Asked you to lunch ! God bless my 
soul! she has not invited me inside her 
doors for years, except to some formal 
party. I don't know how the deuce it is, 
but of late women seem to have taken a 
most unaccountable fancy to half-fledged 
youths." 

Guy smiled — he could well afford to. 

" That's it, sir. She took pity on my 
no doubt." 
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"You confounded young jackanapes, 
you know you don't think so. I suppose 
you've been accustomed to breaking hearts 
for the last five years, from a Duchess's to 
a chambermaid's." 

" Heaven forbid t" returned Guy with a 
sly smile. " I've not inherited your pro- 
clivities." 

" Ah !" returned Mr. Glynne, soothed, 

" time was However " (breaking off 

abruptly), "time isn't any longer. So the 
charming man-hater asked you to lunch ?" 

" Man-hater !" and Sir Guy opened his 
eyes nearly as wide as his uncle had done 
a few minutes before. 

" Oh ! she didn't give you that idea, 
eh?" 

"Not in the least," (emphatically). 
" She is much too charming and too sen- 
sible to be that, I am quite sure." 

" Well, and after lunch, what then ? 
She turned you out, I suppose." 

" She sang to me," and Guy spoke the 
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words in a lingering tone, as though they 
recalled a delightful memory. 

(i Sang to you !" in a crescendo of aston- 
ishment. " Guy, oblige me by looking this 
way a moment !" 

The young man complied, and his uncle 
scrutinised him with a searching glance. 

" H'm !" he remarked after an appa- 
rently exhaustive examination, "you're a 
goodish-looking young fellow enough, and 
you look like a gentleman, but you're by 
no means an Adonis — there are lots more 
like you. I daresay she only did it for 
the sake of being civil to me." 

"Whatever her motive, the result was 
extremely agreeable to your nephew." 

" So she sang to you ! She sings well, 

I believe." 

" She has simply the most delicious 
voice I ever heard in my life," said Sir 
Guy with fervour. 

" Ah ! you're losing your head, I see. 
Well, thirteen years ago I could have ex- 
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cused you. She was a devilish pretty- 
woman then." 

<c Thirteen years ago !" repeated Guy, 
and a keen ear might have detected an 
inflection of mortification in his voice. 

"Yes, I should think it must be all that 
since Ralph St. John brought her home as 
a bride. Eighteen and thirteen — how 
much is that ?" 

" Thirty-one. She does not look it." 

" Oh yes she does, every day of it. 
Trouble does not make people look 
younger, and she has had her share, poor 
soul !" 

11 Brute of a husband, I suppose ?" re- 
marked Guy laconically, crushing a straw- 
berry vindictively between his strong white 
teeth. 

"Well, he certainly did behave rather 
like a brute, though he was not altogether 
to blame for it." 

is I'll be sworn it was not her fault," 
said the young man to himself, with the 
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instinct to champion what it admires, that 
is so strong in youth. 

" Of course you don't remember the St. 
John divorce case — you were quite a lad 
then — just gone to Eton, It's a very old 
story now, but it made a stir at the time. 
Divorces were not such every-day affairs 
then as they are now. The older I get, 
the more I thank God for having preserved 
me from the folly of marrying." 

" St. John was a brute, and his wife got 
a divorce from him ?" asked Guy looking 
up sharply. 

" No, my boy, it was the other way on." 

"What!" and the blood came rushing 
through young Esmond's fair skin, bronzed 
though it was by the June sun. 

u Egad ! my dear fellow, you're not goiug 
to knock me down, I hope," remarked Mr. 
Glynne with a sly twinkle of his grey eyes. 
" Unpalatable to your feelings as it may 
be to hear it, it was St. John who got the 
divorce, not she." 
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A kind of dumb rage took possession of 
the young fellow — lie poured out a glass 
of claret, and drank it off in haste, like a 
man who has heard bad news and wants 
to forget it. 

Mr. Glynne made no effort to put the 
boy out of his misery. On the contrary, 
he ate his strawberries with deliberation 
and enjoyment, and smiled quietly into his 
plate. 

" I should certainly not have thought 
she was that sort of woman," said Sir Guv 
at last in a low, concentrated voice, unable 
to quit the subject. 

"What sort of a woman?" asked his 
uncle innocently. 

"I fancy you know what I mean, sir. 
I suppose you don't want me to put it into 
words." 

" By no means, if it is anything uncom- 
plimentary to our fair neighbour." 

" Then what the dev — what on earth do 
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you mean, sir ?" asked Guy with pardon- 
able irritation. 

" What I say. That the St. Johns were 
divorced, and that it was the husband who 
applied for and obtained the divorce." 

Sir Guy was fairly good-tempered, but 
at this moment it would have been a great 
relief to him to throw a decanter at his 
uncle. 

" You say," he repeated in a tone of 
exasperation which he could not control, 
"that Mr. St. John got the divorce, and 
yet I am not to believe anything uncompli- 
mentary about — about the lady I saw to- 
day." 

" Precisely," returned Mr. Glynne, who 
was as fond of teasing other people as he 
was averse from being teased himself. 

"You are pleased to speak in riddles, 
sir," retorted his nephew angrily. "It 
may be a very good joke, but I don't see it." 

"No joke at all. But, my dear fellow, 
what the deuce difference can it make to 
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you whether a lady you have only seen 

once is as immaculate as Bless my 

soul! I can't remember any woman to 
illustrate my remark by, or as " 

" Only that I hate to hear a woman's 
character taken away," blazed out Guy. 

"Oh, you do, do you?" retorted Mr. 
Glynne. "And yet that was a deuced 
amusing story you told me last night about 
Lady F., and if she came out of it with a 
rag of character may I be — married !" 

" Lady F. !" uttered Guy in a tone of 
sovereign contempt. 

" But she's in society, isn't she ?" 

" Oh yes," (coldly) :" to be in society 
isn't a patent of respectability in these 
days." 

"Ah!" sighed Mr. Glynne— "it was 
different in my time — then a woman was 
•either one thing or the other." 

" Now she's both or neither," returned 
Sir Guy with a sarcasm anything but 
habitual to him. 
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Then there was silence for a minute or 
two, and the two men occupied it by light- 
ing their cigars. 

Sir Guy had a bitter feeling at his heart 
as though some misfortune had befallen 
him — he had only just made the discovery 
how much and how favourably he had been 
impressed by that charming woman. Well ! 
if one in whose eyes modesty, dignity, 
purity reigned as they did in hers could be 
false to her expression, why, what was 
there left to believe in in the world ! 

Mr. Glynne had no intention of carrying 
his joke beyond the bounds of propriety, 
and after a few puffs at his cigar, said, 

" Come, Guy, I owe you some return for 
those capital stories you told me last night. 
Would you like to hear the history of the 
St. John divorce case ?" 

Sir Guy was divided between curiosity 
and repugnance to having a painful revela- 
tion forced upon him. 

" If you please, sir/' he replied, trying 
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to assume an indifference that he was far 
from feeling. 

" Thirteen years ago" (Guy winced) — 
" thirteen years ago," repeated Mr. Glynne 
in his loud, jolly voice, " Kalph St. John 
brought home his bride. And, as I told 
you before, a very pretty woman she was 
then; girl, rather, I should say. Not a 
pretty, dollish, simpering, book of beauty 
creature, but a girl who looked as if she 
had mind, heart and soul, all three, and 
who looked, moreover, as though she 

• 

could hate as well as love. But dark wo- 
men generally look like that. I think 
they are more genuine than fair ones and 
not so sly ; but, deuce take them ! or God 
bless 'em, I suppose I should say, there 
are precious few of them as artless as 
they want to make us believe. She was a 
mere slip of a girl. I believe I could have 
spanned her waist with my fingers, not 
that I ever tried," (with a sly smile), "but 
not in the least angular. She was bright 
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and had a charming manner, not half so 
cold or proud as it is now; she sang 
divinely — so people said — I never cared 
for music myself — and Ealph was awfully 
fond and proud of her. He liked her to 
be admired, and yet, if you can understand 
the two things going together, he was half 
inclined to be jealous if a man paid her 
the least attention. You see he liked her 
to be generally, not particularly admired." 

Guy was listening eagerly : he could no 
longer maintain his indifferent attitude. 

" Four years slipped by — Mrs. St. John 
was the most popular if not the handsomest 
woman in the county — a few women 
abused her but every man adored her. 
She seemed to have a wonderful knack of 
making men like her and yet keeping 
them in their place. One day out hunt- 
ing there was a rumour that there had 
been a terrible scene at the Park, that 
Ralph had turned her out of the house 
with nothing but what she stood upright 
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in and a young fellow, who was staying in 
the house, with her. There wasn't a man 
at the hunt that day whose heart wasn't 
heavy within hiin ; not one who wouldn't 
have staked his honour on Helen St. 
John's virtue. But in a day or two an 
ugly story oozed out. Ralph had found 
the two locked in her boudoir together and 
the key was in the fellow's pocket. Good 
God ! Guy, don't look at me like that or I 
shall think there's something standing be- 
hind my chair." 

By a strong effort Sir Guy averted his 
eyes and tried to laugh, but it was a very 
mirthless, unnatural sound that his lips un- 
locked themselves to emit. 

"Well/' proceeded Mr. Glynne, "every 
man of us was dumbfoundered — the best 
of the women shook their heads and said 
how sad it was — the rest, the hussies ! 
smiled with an air of superior wisdom, 
and said they had always expected it. 
That was true enough," added Mr. Glynne 
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grimly, "no woman is ever surprised 
when another goes wrong, or if she is, it 
is agreeably. 

" It was a sad business — Ralph seemed 
turned into a very demon — there appear- 
ed to be no doubt of his wife's guilt — 
her step-sister even was obliged to con- 
fess poor Helen's shame. Indeed, she 
and the maid were the chief witnesses. 

"Just in proportion as he had loved her, 
Ralph hated her now — nothing was too 
bad for her — every little smile or light 
word she had given to his friends was re- 
membered and scored up against her — he 
only seemed to live on the thought of 
branding her with infamy, and holding her 
up to the world's scorn. 

" It came out that she and Thornton, the 
co-respondent, had been very much in love 
with each other before she married Ralph, 
but had quarrelled and parted, owing to 
some misunderstanding. St. John believ- 
ed that he was fond of the step-sister, 
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Isabel Wild, and on her account encouraged 
him to be frequently at the house. 

"Everything came out at the trial. 
Isabel, who appeared as a most reluct- 
ant witness, gave evidence of Helen 
having been constantly alone with Thorn- 
ton in the woods, and brought forward 
many other incriminating facts. The 
maid's testimony was of a far more serious 
nature. 

" Thornton swore that there had been 
nothing betweeu him and Mrs. St. John more 
than friendship warranted, but the evidence 
was damning, and everyone said they never 
saw a man lie with a better grace. Well, 
the decree Nisi was pronounced. Helen 
returned to her family — she was a high- 
spirited, sensitive woman — the blow seemed 
to crush her. Of course everyone thought 
Thornton would marry her, but she utterly 
refused either to see or hold the least com- 
munication with him. She was quite 
right, of course; if she had, no human 
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being would ever have believed in her inno- 
cence. All he could do for her, she said, 
was to leave the country ; and he did, and 
went to Australia, where he afterwards 
married a woman with a lot of money." 

" So much for constancy !" ejaculated 
Guy bitterly. 

"Hang it all! my dear fellow, a man 
can't wear the willow all his life for a 
woman who refuses to have anything to do 
with him. The step-sister went abroad 
with friends, (she had money of her own), 
and on her return to England was taken 
seriously ill. She was told what a critical 
state she was in, and goaded on by remorse 
and the fear of death, she sent for Balph 
St. John and confessed everything to him. 
She had always been madly in love with 
Thornton, and hated Helen because he 
loved her. That woman was a regular 
snake," said Mr. Glynne, bringing his hand 
down with an emphasis that made the 
glasses ring. " To see them together, you 
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would have sworn she worshipped her 
sister. It was she who wrote the anony- 
mous letter that separated Thornton and 
Helen before Ealph met her. Then she 
got Thornton asked to the Park, and did 
her utmost to win him for herself. When 
at last she knew it was hopeless, she con- 
cocted her devilish scheme of ruining 
Helen. There is no doubt Thornton was 
still passionately in love with Mrs. St. John, 
and it was probably not his fault that the 
esclandre was utterly groundless. Whether 
Helen cared for him, I know not, but I am 
certain that in any case she behaved as a 
virtuous woman should do." 

Guy breathed a great sigh of relief. 

"The first thing the viper did was to 
bribe the French maid heavily — then she 
contrived that Thornton and Helen should 
be frequently alone together. Finally, 
when all was ripe, she burst in one day 
upon Ealph in his study, in a fit of well- 
assumed grief and rage — declared Helen 
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to be everything that was vile, and that 
she, Isabel, had only concealed her sister's 
wickedness so long from her husband in 
the hope that she might repent and reform, 
but that now she could no longer bear to 
see him deceived and duped, and that at 
that very moment the two were locked to- 
gether in Helen's boudoir. 

" In a frenzy, Ralph tore upstairs — found 
the door locked, burst it open and rushed 
in upon them like a maniac. He would 
have throttled Thornton but that he was a 
very powerful fellow, and Helen's natural 
terror and astonishment he construed into 
signs of guilt. He dragged her down- 
stairs, and as Thornton followed to protect 
her, he thrust them both outside the door 
and bolted it upon them. Helen was 
forced to take shelter in the gardener's 
cottage, and Thornton went to the inn 
whence he wrote demanding an interview 
and an explanation from Ralph. Mean- 
time, Isabel plied him with stories and 
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referred him to the maid, and I leave you 
to imagine how an unscrupulous French- 
woman would perform her part in such a 
matter." 

" But how about the being locked toge- 
ther in the boudoir ?" asked Sir Guy some- 
what gloomily. 

" I am coming to that. Miss Isabel had 
found two keys that fitted the boudoir 
door, oiled the lock, managed to slip one 
key into Thornton's pocket. They had all 
three retired there as usual after lunch ; 
Isabel went out under pretext of fetch- 
ing something, and softly turned the key 
on them. Then she rushed straight to 
Ralph. All this she confessed to him, and 
I believe it took all his self-control to 
prevent him from strangling her as she 
lay. Then he went straight to Helen, 
bent on making all the reparation he could 
to her. He sent a full statement of the 
facts to every friend and acquaintance they 
had. All the men were triumphant of 
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course — most of the women raised their 
eyebrows, but when Ralph remarried her 
and brought her back, not one ventured 
to refuse to receive her. But the Helen 
who came back was a very different wo- 
man from the Helen who went away. The 
old gaiety was gone — she was reserved and 
distant to everyone — she would scarcely 
speak to a man. As for Ealph, I believe 
tn her heart she hated him, though, for her 
pride's sake, she consented to return to 
his hearth and sit at the head of his table. 
No woman ever forgives a man who has 
humiliated her in the world's eyes. He, 
poor devil ! was more devoted to her than 
ever, and I shall always believe that he 
died of a broken heart, whatever fine name 
the doctors may have chosen to give his 
complaint." 

"What an extraordinary story!" said 
Guy rising and walking towards the open 
window. u Quite a romance." 

And then Mr. Glynne, being a little 
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weary of the subject upon which he had 
discoursed so long, changed it for another, 
and Guy, either not caring to betray how 
much his thoughts were engrossed by Mrs. 
St. John, or feeling his curiosity sated, 
made no further allusion to her for the 
rest of that evening. But two days later, 
he said to his uncle, trying with but 
mediocre success to put on an indifferent, 
unconcerned air, 

" Suppose we go over and call on Mrs. 
St. John. She said I was to take you to 
see her." 

Mr. Glynne smiled provokingly. 

" Ah ! yes, I daresay she will be disap- 
pointed if I do not respond to her 
invitation. And of course after her 
absence, I ought to go and pay my devoir. 
By all means, my dear boy! Let us go 
this afternoon." 

Guy was radiant with delight. He had 
been thinking so much about Mrs. St. 
John since his meeting with her that he 
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seemed to have only one thought and 
desire in life — to see her again. It was 
with a decided quickening of his pulses 
that he jumped from Mr. Glynne's phaeton 
when the servant at the Park said, "At 
home." 

Whether he had expected too much, or 
deceived himself as to the extent of Mrs. 
St. John's charms, I cannot say ; but the 
visit was a disappointing one. The fair 
Helen confined her remarks almost exclu- 
sively to his uncle, and scarcely vouchsafed 
him a glance. When she did, it was not 
the charming, gracious, smiling regard 
that she had turned upon him only two 
days before, but a calm, frigidly polite one 
that made him feel himself an utter, and 
barely welcome, stranger. His only con- 
solation was in the pug who welcomed 
him demonstratively and sat on his knee 
until somewhat smartly chidden by her 
mistress for her forwardness. It was in 
vain that he protested that nothing could 
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afford him such ecstatic delight as nursing 
a dog. Mrs. St. John, with a little in- 
credulous smile, insisted imperiously on 
Miss Chloe vacating the position. Mr. 
Glynne's visit was not a very long one, 
and poor Guy left the house with a horri- 
bly crest-fallen feeling and a decidedly 
gloomy expression of countenance. 

"Got snubbed to-day, eh, my boy?" 
chuckled Mr. Glynne as they drove off. 
" That's to make up for having been too 
friendly with you the other day and to let 
you know that because she happened to 
be civil to you once, you are not on that 
account to presume to think you have made 
any impression upon her heart." 

Guy could have flung his uncle under 
his own chariot wheels — he was of a hot, 
fiery disposition and not at all accustomed 
to being thwarted — least of all by women. 
He was thankful to get away from Mr. 
Glynne and stroll into the woods, (not 
Helen's woods), with Jacko and a cigar. 
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Deeply incensed he felt against her. Why- 
should she treat him so ! Had he pre- 
sumed on her kindness? had he made 
himself too much at home ? had he in any 
way come short of the deference that a 
lady, even in these days, may expect from 
a gentleman ? If he had put his feet up on 
the sofa, and lighted a cigarette as he was 
in the habit of doing at Lady Wildthy me's, 
(by especial desire), if he had talked with 
the license that Mrs. Larkington and her 
set always expected of him — if he had 
done or said a tenth part of the things 
that were permitted and encouraged by 
women of higher social position than Mrs. 
St. John, he might in some measure have 
accounted to himself for her frigid bearing 
towards him to-day. 

" She is a proud, capricious, disagree- 
able creature !" he said angrily to himself. 
" I wish I had never see her." And then a 
sudden revulsion came over him. " She is 
the most charming woman in the world, 
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and I daresay I behaved like a puppy and 
disgusted her. I wish to Heaven all wo- 
men were like her, and respected them- 
selves, then one would know how to treat 
them. She shall not think badly of me !" 
he exclaimed, half aloud, with sudden re- 
solution. " Whatever she may think of it, 
I shall call on her to-morrow and try, at 
all events, to put myself straight with 
her." 

And he was true to his word. Next 
morning, notwithstanding the heat, he 
"walked all the way round by the road — he 
would not take the liberty of going 
through her grounds — and presented him- 
self at her door. He was ushered in to 
her presence and found her transferring 
many coloured roses from a basket to vases 
on the table. As he was announced, she 
raised her eyes, with an expression that 
was certainly a little formidable and looked 
as though she meant to ask him to what 
she was indebted for the pleasure of his 
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visit. Sir Guy, who was not in the habit 
of blushing, was horribly disconcerted to 
feel the colour rising hotly in his cheeks, 
but he was determined to carry out the 
intention with which he had come, and 
only waited until the door had closed on 
the servant to carry it out. Whether Mrs. 
St. John was moved to a milder mood by 
his embarrassment or his good looks, or a 
secret partiality for him is uncertain, but 
her face certainly assumed a more en- 
couraging expression, and she did not 
freeze him by asking, even euphemisti- 
cally, what he meant by his impertinence 
in intruding upon her. Still her manner 
could by no means be called cordial as she 
excused herself from shaking hands with 
him on the pretext that she had been 
gathering flowers. Her garden-gloves 
lying beside her, as well as the spotless- 
ness of her delicate hands, gave ample 
proof that this was only another snub. 
Disconcerted, ill at ease as he was, Guy 
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felt there was nothing for it but to dash 
at once into his explanation. 

" You are surprised at my coming : you 
naturally think my intrusion impertinent, 
especially after your very cool reception of 
me yesterday. I am a plain, straight- 
forward fellow, and I hate misunderstand, 
ings. If I, in any way, offended you the 
other day when you were good enough to 
let me spend the afternoon here ; if I did 
or said anything that displeased you, I en- 
treat you to tell me and to let me apologise, 
and try to set myself right with you. I 
hope you will believe," (very earnestly), 
" that nothing could make me more sorry 
than to have offended you." 

No tactics could possibly have served 
Guy better than this bold taking of the 
bull by the horns. Mrs. St. John smiled, 
and felt a decidedly pleasurable sensation 
at her heart. This good-looking boy had, 
after all, not presumed too much upon her 
friendliness the other day — he was amena- 
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ble to a snub, and he seemed very sincerely 
chagrined by her recent cooliiess. So she 
forgave him, (not for what he had com- 
mitted, but for what she had thought him 
capable of committing). Of course she 
pretended to ignore having behaved in a 
manner to give colojir to his fears, and of 
course she had no difficulty in sending him 
up into a seventh Heaven by changing her 
coldness for an extreme graciousness. She 
allowed him to remain with her for some 
time, and although she neither asked him 
to lunch nor sang to him on this occasion, 
she accompanied him a little way into the 
wood, as it was " so hot and dusty round 
by the road." He was so deferential, so 
humble, that Helen was obliged to be kind 
to him, and somehow he succeeded in so 
working upon her feelings by talking of 
his love for music, and the intolerable dul- 
ness of his days, that he actually obtained 
an invitation to come and be sung to the 
following afternoon. Then Mrs. St. John 
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made the discovery that Sir Guy also sang, 
and that he had a very pleasant, fresh 
young voice. Then of course they took to 
singing duets, and very soon the young 
fellow became a daily visitor at the Park, 
and no longer thought of leaving Mr. 
Glynne's hospitable roof because he was 
" so infernally bored." 
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CHAPTER III. 

From Mrs. St. John to Colonel Rivers. 

TT7HEN I broke off my story, I was 
* * vowing, was I not, never again 
to extend hospitality to my late guest? 
How is it that when one determines not to 
do a thing, one is invariably compelled to 
it by fate, and made to feel what a poor 
impotent thing is human resolve? The 
result of my vows was that in a few days 
Sir Guy Esmond was, not only an occa- 
sional, but almost a daily visitor here. 
And it came to pass in such a curious 
manner that I must tell you the circum- 
stances. 

Two days after our musical afternoon, 
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he came with his uncle to make a formal 
call. True to my resolve, I hardly spoke 
to or looked at him — in fact, treated him 
as a complete and scarcely welcome 
stranger. I had much better have pur- 
sued a straightforward and natural course, 
and have been pleasant and friendly to- 
wards him. I could see how vexed and 
disappointed he was, for he has a particu- 
larly expressive face, and after he was 
gone, though I felt a little sorry for him, 
I still congratulated myself upon having 
done the right thing. What, then, was 
my surprise when, the next morning, he 
was announced whilst I was arranging my 
flowers. I felt like a dragon, and looked like 
one too, (for you know I can), but my wrath- 
ful feelings very quickly evaporated when 
he made known his errand. The poor 
boy had taken it into his head that he had 
offended me ; that he had been guilty of 
some want of deference, or had in some 
way, unknown to him, (and to me too), for- 
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feited my favour. He seemed so much in 
earnest, that, to disabuse his mind of the 
painful impression, I was obliged to be 
much kinder and pleasanter to him than I 
had any wish or intention of being, and 
somehow the end of our interview was 
that I either invited or gave him permis- 
sion, (I really don't know which), to come 
again the next day. Then he displayed 
his own musical talents — he has a charm- 
ing voice and an excellent ear, and so — 
and so the end of it was that he took to 
coming every day as a matter of course. 

You are astonished, scandalised, out 
of patience with me ! That I, who for so 
many years past have made it the study of 
my life not to give occasion to the world 
for a word of comment on my behaviour, 
should fall all at once into such an indis- 
cretion ! Had I forgotten what servants' 
eyes and tongues are ? you ask — did I not 
know how reports travel like wildfire in 
the country, etc., etc., etc. ? Let me 
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hasten to assure you that you could not 
think one word of remonstrance or con- 
demnation that I did not say to myself 
ten thousand times over. Every day I 
promised myself in the morning that I 
would be "not at home " to him, and every 
evening I reproached myself for my want 
of courage in not having carried out my 
resolve. Well, of course you will conclude 
by his constant visits the unfortunate boy 
fancied that he had fallen in love with me, 
as boys have a perverse way of doing with 
women who are old enough to be their 
mothers, and you will also conclude — but 
no I it is a ridiculous, even disgusting idea 
to think of a woman caring for a man 
several years younger than herself. So 
think nothing, except that his society was 
very pleasant and charming to me, and 
made a wonderful break in the dulness of 
my life. 

However, at last I made up my mind 
that such a state of things could not and 
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should not continue, and to punish myself 
for my weakness, I did the very thing that 
was most painful and repugnant to my 
feelings. I invited Kate Vernon to come 
and stay with me, and so to put an end to 
our solitude h deux. You know what a 
pretty, fresh young creature Kitty is: 
how full of vivacity, and what a favourite 
with men — so you will imagine that it was 
not without a severe pang that I thought 
of making myself a foil to her youthful 
charms. Of course Sir Guy would fall in 
love with her. I had only been a pis-aller, 
(women get very humble and diffident of 
their own powers as they grow older), and 
she would make a bewitching Lady Es- 
mond. Hard though I tried, I could not 
get up much enthusiasm about this court- 
ship in prospect — if I condemned myself 
to this bitter and wholesome medicine, I 
could not help making a wry face over it. 

Kitty came to me the very next day. I 
neither told Sir Guy of her intended visit, 
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nor did I mention him to her. I meant 
them to flash upon each other suddenly. 
She arrived in the evening, and the follow- 
ing day Sir Guy paid his usual visit. I 
confess I felt restless and ill at ease, and a 
little bitter curiosity possessed me to know 
how long it would take to transfer his 
allegiance from me to her. 

He came in, as usual, looking very bright 
and glad and handsome, and his face fell 
unmistakably at sight of Kitty. But that 
was only natural. Fickle indeed must be 
the man who can change his love after one 
glance. He was not himself that day — 
he had very little to say, and for the first 
time in his life showed a slight disposition 
to tease Ohloe, who turned from him more 
in sorrow than in anger. 

The days went by — he still continued to 
come, but I soon found that, in every way, 
three is as bad company as the homely old 
proverb declares it to be. Now and then 
I would manage to leave Sir Guy and 
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Kitty alone together, but on my return I 
invariably found them quarrelling. They 
did not take to each other at all — very 
much the reverse. Kitty declared he was 
conceited, ill-tempered, and spoiled, and 
he refused to like or admire anything about 
her. 

" 1 won't come into the room when he 
is here," Kitty said in a pet one day. 
" Why do you insist on making me play 
gooseberry, Helen ? Vulgar, indeed ! facts 
are vulgar sometimes. You know perfectly 
well that delightful young man is head 
over ears in love with you, and that the 
sight of me is gall and wormwood to him. 
Nonsense ? it is no nonsense — you know it 
perfectly well. I am not surprised at his 
being in love with you, but what you can 
see in him completely baffles my under- 
standing. He is ill-tempered, self-sufficient, 
and if he is good-looking, he spoils it by 
being so conscious of it." 

"Kitty!" I cried, really indignant, for 
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there was never a baser, more unjust libel. 

" Oh ! of course you think him perfec- 
tion," she retorted. "Pray, Helen, may 1 
ask why on earth you invited me here ? I 
have always been delighted to come be- 
fore ; but certainly this visit has been very 
unlike all my previous ones. It is horribly 
unpleasant to feel oneself de trop. Come 
now, candidly, why did you ask me ?" 

"I asked you because I was in hopes 
you and Sir Guy would fall in love with 
each other, and I thought you would make 
a charming couple." 

<4 How kind of you !" she remarked 
mockingly. And then she added in a sharp 
tone, very unusual to her, " You . only 
asked me to play propriety; you cannot 
exist without him, and knew it would not 
do to have him here day after day when 
you were alone. I don't mind staying to 
please you, but I am sure if my departure 
would rid you of his visits, I should be 
doing you a great kindness." 
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If I were to try for a thousand years, I 
could never make you understand how 
mortified I felt at her speech. I knew 
how ridiculous, how contemptible it must 
seem in the eyes of a young girl for a 
woman of my age to take pleasure in the 
society of a man so many years younger 
than myself. Perhaps my face expressed 
what I felt, for Kitty came up and put her 
arms round my neck, and whispered some- 
thing that made me far more angry and 
hurt still. 

" My darling Helen ! don't think any- 
thing more about him ! He is not half 
good enough for you." 

It was the day following, late in the 
afternoon, when Kitty and I, coming 
through the open window of my boudoir, 
found Sir Guy there. I am almost ashamed 
to tell you what happened, but since I am 
writing my confession, I may as well make 
it in full. 

You know the picture of me by B 
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which is so much prettier than I ever was. 
I like to have it in my room and lay the 
flattering unction to my soul that once upon 
a time people might have guessed that I 
sat for it. Well ! as ill luck would have 
it, at the very moment we entered, he, (not 
seeing or hearing us, for his back was 
turned to the window), put one foot on the 
couch, and stepping up to it, laid his lips 
to the painted ones- Kitty burst into a 
peal of laughter, and in a second, crimson, 
furious, utterly discomfited, he turned and 
faced us. I too felt as though I wished 
the earth would open and swallow me. 

Kitty was too provoking — I never 
thought her ill-natured before. 

" Was it very nice ?" she said amidst her 
peals of laughter, and then she fled into 
the garden and we could hear her ringing 
voice till it became lost in the distance. 

I wanted to say some common-place 
thing that would put an end to our mutual 
embarrassment, but before I had time to 
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unclose my lips, he came towards me and 
seized both my hands. 

"I did not know you were near," he 
said impetuously, "but I am glad now 
that vou saw me. I should never have 
dared to tell you all that was in my heart, 
but you know, you have guessed, have you 
not? how I love you. Oh, my darling f 
call me a presumptuous fool if you like, 
but don't say there is no hope for me. ,, 

Do not judge me harshly, Fane ! With 
his handsome, impassioned face so close to 
mine, and his eager young voice thrilling 
my ears, I felt for a moment as if I would 
yield up all my future for the happiness of 
being ardently beloved, and loving in 
return even though the end should be 
disappointment. 

I don't think very young men or women 
can desire or value love a fiftieth part as 
we do who are growing to the time when 
we can no longer feel a right to expect it. 
The world is all before them — they may 
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have a hundred loves, but we ! In a 

moment, however, I conquered myself and 
thought of him. I knew the day must 
come, though he would not believe it now, 
when he would be grateful to me for hav- 
ing refused his passionate and sincere 
pleading. It was then I used the argu- 
ments which I told you of at the beginning 
of my first letter — arguments which he 
answered by an emphatic "Never." 

Kitty perversely took it into her head to 
re-enter the room at this moment, and in 
spite of Guy's furious glances at her, she 
persisted in remaining until, wearied out 
at last, he was obliged to take his leave. 

"Won't you come as far as the gate 
with me, Mrs. St. John ?" he asked mean- 
ingly, and I assented. But Kitty linked 
her arm in mine and came too, and certain- 
ly I am bound to admit that for once he 
looked anything but good-tempered. When 
he shook hands with me, he only vouch- 
safed the stiffest bend of the head to her. 
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She answered it by a mocking little 
curtsey. 

" Don't be angry with me, Helen I" she 
pleaded affectionately, when he was out of 
earshot. " A horrible presentiment came 
over me after I ran out into the garden 
that he would propose to you, and I was 
so dreadfully afraid that in a moment of 
compassion for his youth and misery you 
might promise him something or other 
that I felt it a stern duty to return. And 
you must not, shall not marry him. You 
are infatuated with him — you can see only 
his good qualities, but I have a conviction 
that he is not really nice, and that after 
the first illusions were over, he would not 
make you happy." 

I could not respond very cordially, for 
I did not feel pleased with Kitty's be- 
haviour, and it nettled me that she should 
not give me credit for a little common 
sense. 

" I suppose you consider me quite in my 
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dotage," I answered coldly. " What have 

I done to make you think I am ready, at 
my age, to rush into the arms of the first 
man, (or I should say boy), who takes a 
fancy to me ?" 

" Your age !" she answered, hoping, I 
suppose, to pacify me. " There are some 
women who are always young and beautiful 
and able to fascinate men. You are one." 

"Thank you," I said coldly. "I still 
have my looking-glass and my sight is un- 
impaired. But let me set your mind at 
rest by telling you that even if Sir Guy 
Esmond had any desire to marry me, I 
should have far too much consideration for 
him to consent to such an act of madness 
on his part." 

" Hear her, oh Heaven !" mocked Kitty. 

II Even if he had any desire to marry you. 
You need not be so careful about keeping 
a secret that your lover is proclaiming" 
(figuratively speaking of course), " on the 
house-top at every moment of the day. 
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Do you suppose that Hawkins and James 
and Henry and the coachman, groom and 
gardeners are not all in the secret ? Could 
anyone see him with you for two minutes 
and not know what his feelings for you 
are? Don't be mock-modest, Helen, 
particularly with me, and when it can 
serve no possible end. And * madness on 
his part' indeed I I think he would be 
the very luckiest man in Christendom. It 
is on your account solely that I object to 
the idea of your marrying him. I am a 
judge of character — oh ! you may laugh ! 
I have never been wrong yet, and I know 
that he is violent and headstrong and 
fickle — yes ! fickle, and a bad temper into 
the bargain. Why if you were not so 
bewitched as you are, you would see how 
sullen and rude he is with me — and if he 
can be so with me, why not some day with 
you ?" 

"You are always tormenting him," I 
answered warmly. 
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" But if he were nice and good-temper, 
ed, he would not be tormented by me, and 
I should soon give up trying. Now, Helen, 
tell me one thing. If you were married 
to him, could you bear to see him mak- 
ing love to other women before your 
eyes ?" 

The pain that went through my heart 
at her words answered the question fully. 
But I had no intention of betraying my 
weakness to her, so I only said, trying to 
speak gaily, 

11 Don't waste your time, my dear, in 
speculating upon things that will never 
happen. It is time to dress for our 
drive." 

But Kitty was pertinacious and return- 
ed again to the charge. 

" Don't have anything to do with him I 
he would end by making you miserable." 

I turned towards the house and left her 
standing there. I confess I felt very angry 
with her and even began to suspect that 
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jealousy must have something to do with 
making her so bitter against him. 

The next day Guy did not make his ap- 
pearance. Why should I tell you that I 
felt unsettled and unhappy — that I missed 
him more than I could have believed pos- 
sible. You would only laugh at me. 
The next morning's post brought me a 
long letter from him. He had been 
called away suddenly to Folkestone, where 
his mother was staying. She had had a 
paralytic seizure. In it he renewed his 
entreaties that I would marry him. But 
it is easier to refuse written prayers than 
spoken ones, and I fortified myself with 
common sense and pride, and though the 
separation from him made my heart even 
weaker, I could write brave strong words. 
Every day his letters came, each one more 
impassioned than the last, but if they shook 
my resolve I would not confess it. 

And then, after a month's absence, he 
came back looking worn, haggard, but 
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handsomer than ever. There was no 
doubt about the sincerity of his love. Ah ! 
if I could only have guaranteed its lasting, 
would not I most gladly and thankfully have 
accepted it. 

For a day or two, I declined utterly to 
discuss the subject — I sang to him, played 
for him, strolled about the garden with 
him, but I would not talk of love. 

At last he would be put off no longer. 

" Have you no heart !" he said reproach- 
fully. " Cannot you see that this suspense 
is killing me ?" 

And indeed he looked pale and haggard, 
and very different from the debonnair 
young fellow I met coming through the 
woods on that day not so long ago. 

" What can I say to you !" I answered 
softly. " I have used every argument to 
convince you that what you wish is impos- 
sible, and still you refuse to be convinced." 

"Because you have not given me a 
single reason that carried a grain of 
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weight with it," he answered hotly. " If 
you said to me — ' I do not care for you — I 
could never love you/ 1 should understand. 
It would be my bounden duty as a gentle- 
man to leave you after that — but, Helen," 
(taking my hands and looking earnestly 
into my eyes) — " that would not be true — 
you know it would not." 

" I have given you the very best reason 
in the world," I answered sighing — "the 
disparity in our ages. I am thirty-two, 
you are nearly ten years younger — it 
would be a horrible, a monstrous marriage 
for you, who are young, and have a fine 
future before you. I am a disappointed 
woman — my illusions are gone. I could 
not enter into your feelings, and I should 
for ever be crushed by the thought of what 
the world was saying about us; by the 
dread of seeing you prefer younger, fairer 
women to me. And besides — the scandal 
that was once attached to my name most 
cruelly, most unjustly, would all be raked 
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up — people would pity you as the victim 
of a designing woman old enough to be 
your mother, and with a blemished repu- 
tation. I am sensitive — I am imaginative, 
and my knowledge of the world would 
make my life torture." 

I need not tell you, Fane, what he an- 
swered me. You can imagine all the pro- 
testations, the vows, the loving flatteries 
that a very young man fancying himself 
very sincerely in love would pour out 
to his mistress. But bitterly hard as was 
the effort, I remained firm. And on my 
honour, it was for his sake that I did so. 
"When at last he was convinced that no- 
thing could shake me, he turned upon me 
in anger. 

" You talk of spoiling my life by marry- 
ing me," he cried. " I swear to God that 
if you persist in refusing me, I will spoil 
it myself in a way that shall make you, if 
you have a heart at all, repent your cruelty 
to your dying day. For the last time — 
Will you marry me ?" 
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But I was firm. Heaven knows how 
Tritter was the pang it cost me to answer 
him, " No." 

" Let me be your friend," I pleaded — 
"it is good for a young man to have a 
woman older than himself for his friend, 
but believe me, it is fatal to have her for 
his wife." 

He flung my hand from him in a fury, 
and dashed out of the room, and when he 
was gone, I confess to you that I buried 
my face in the cushions and cried as I have 
not cried for many a long year. 

All the next day I asked myself uneasily 
what he meant by the threat of spoiling 
his life. But, after all, what could he 
mean ? It was only an ebullition of anger 
and pain. 

He has left his uncle, I hear. Well, it is 
far better that he should have the courage 
to tear himself manfully away from scenes 
that could only give him pain whilst his 
heart-soreness remains. 
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But I confess to you these five days 
since I saw him have been miserable ones 
to me. Write to me — console me by 
praising my good sense in remaining firm. 
Show me how utterly I must needs have 
repented my folly had I consented to be 
his wife. 

The bell is ringing — a visitor — I must 
break off. 

*%^p tb %te. ^fe. ^k. 

^» ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^ 

Oh, Fane! I am heart broken. If I 
could have guessed in the remotest degree 
what he meant by his threat. Oh ! what 
wicked suicidal madness can have taken 
possession of him! My brain seems to 
reel — I can scarcely hold my pen. 

Mr. Glynne has just been here, in a state 
of the greatest agitation. The first thing 
he asked me was if I had seen to-day's 
Times ? I had not. He took it up off the 
sofa and pointed to the marriages. I felt 
myself trembling in every limb with appre- 
hension, and yet I knew not what I feared. 
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He pointed with his finger half way down 
the column. 

On the 20th instant, by special licence, 
Sir Guy Esmond, Bart., to Miss Ada de 
Montmorency Trevelyan. 

"Oh!" I said, trying to smile, "your 
nephew is married? Is it not rather 
sudden?" 

" Pray, Madam," answered Mr. Glynne 
looking furiously at me, "have you any 
idea whom he has married ?" 

" No," I faltered. " It sounds a good 
name !" 

" A good name !" he repeated harshly. 
" Yes, ladies of that sort generally choose 
high-sounding names." 

A horrible suspicion crept over me. 

" What do you mean?" I asked trembling. 

" You are not aware, perhaps, that this 
Miss Ada de Montmorency Trevelyan is 
one of the most infamous women in Lon- 
don, and that she is old enough to be 
Guy's mother." 
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My heart literally stood still. I felt as 
though. I were some guilty wretch trem- 
bling before my accuser and judge. 

" I have a message for you," Mr. Glynne 
went on in the same grim, cold voice, Land- 
ing me a letter in Guy's hand. 

" Go and see Mrs. St. John/' he wrote, 
"and tell her what I have done with the 
life that she refused to make happy. She 
would not marry me, (so she said), because 
she was too old for me — because a shadow 
had once rested on her reputation. Tell 
her my wife's history, her age and antece- 
dents, and she will, I hope, be pleased to 
know what I have come to, and what she 
might have saved me from. And tell her 
more — tell her that her excuse was a piti- 
ful sham. She never loved me — no true- 
hearted woman would have sent away the 
man to whom she had given her whole 
heart." 

I could not speak for some moments, 
then I said — 
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" And if I had consented to be his wife, 
what would the world — what would you 
have said about such a marriage ?" 

"It would not have been altogether 
suitable, certainly, but why did you en- 
courage the boy ? — why did you lead him 
on if you meant nothing ?" 

" Lead him on !" I faltered. 

" Yes. Was he not here day after day 
— week after week ? You, a woman of 
the world, cannot pretend to be ignorant 
that he was infatuated about you, and it 
would have been easy enough for you to 
check his passion at first. And, most 
naturally, knowing as he did in what re- 
tirement you had lived, how you had shut 
yourself off from men's society, he believed 
that you must care for him, or you would 
not for his sake lay yourself open to what 
the world might choose to say. God alone 
knows what devil of coquetry inspires wo- 
men to blight men's lives ! Well, Madam !" 
and he turned to the door, u I hope you 
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are satisfied with your work. For my own 
part, I would have given half I possess to 
have saved the poor lad this misery, this 
disgrace." 

No words came to my lips. I stood 
there speechless, paralysed, and let him 
go. I heard the wheels roll away from 
the door — I was alone with my misery, 
with my remorse. But oh ! Fane, you 
will believe me when I tell you that I 
loved him with all my heart and soul, that 
it was one of the bitterest pangs of my 
life to have to send him from me, and that 
I believed from my heart that I was giving 
the greatest proof of my love for him in 
refusing to be his wife. 

I shall leave this place to-morrow — it 
has become hateful to me. I have made 
no plans as yet. I feel as though I want 
to fly to the uttermost parts of the earth 
— to hide myself away from the world. I 
have thrown my own happiness to the 
winds — I have secured the misery of the 
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man I loved. Oh, Fane ! what have I 
done to deserve all the agony that fate 
has dealt me in my comparatively short 
life? 
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CHAPTER I. 

" T\ ARLING — I found your letter last 
-■-' night, buried as usual in our 
trysting-tree, and read over every word a 
dozen times. How can you expect me to 
agree with or acquiesce in it, who love 
you so dearly ? Little one, you don't 
know, you can't guess, in that sweet, inno- 
cent heart of yours, what I feel for you — 
what it would be to me to lose you. I 
would rather a thousand times be dead 
and cold in my grave, blind and deaf to 
all the things that are so dear to one in 
youth and strength, than live to know I 
must do without my darling in all the 
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weary years to come. Not to look into 

your eyes, not to feel the touch of your 

dear hand — ah, child ! if you only realised 

the dearth and famine those words contain 

for me, you would never write me your 

dutiful maxims and pious pruderies. I 

don't blame you, you dear little saint ; it 

is not because I'm a world-worn sinner 

myself that I should laugh at the goodness 

and purity of a little white dove like you. 

"You did not see me in church last 

Sunday — the first time I have been for 

years — I never took my eyes off you. I 

almost smiled to see you staggering under 

a gigantic prayer-book with an enormous 

cross on the back. You can't think how 

I strained my ears to catch the sound of 

your voice as you uttered the responses ; 

and when you sang, it seemed to me 1 

heard your sweet voice above all the rest. 

I haven't been a good man, Pauline ; 

they've taken care to let you know that, 

haven't they ? but for once I was in love 
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with religion, when I saw your upturned 
face, with its rapt, devout expression, 
looking like some cherub's, in its frame of 
curly, auburn locks. Think, child, how it 
lies in your power to reclaim a sinner ! If 
you were mine, mine altogether, I should 
never want to be bitter or wicked any 
more; you might make me so good — I 
daresay in time I should be quite a differ- 
ent man ; and you know there's something 
said, — somewhere in your Bible, — about 
leaving father and mother, and cleaving 
to your wife or husband ; and so you know, 
dearest, if you were only once mine, it 
would be your positive duty to give up 
everything for me. Who loves you as I 
do ? If you gave me up to-morrow, and 
promised all your life long to see me no 
more, what could make up to you for 
losing me ? Don't think me vain for say- 
ing this, Pauline; I'm only judging your 
heart by mine. I know that the whole 
world would be nothing to me without 
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you ; I know there would be no sunshine, 
no brightness, in life for me — nothing but 
one great heart-eating care — if you were 
lost to me. Child, if every thought of 
your days and nights were full of me, as 
mine are full of you, there could be no 
hesitation in your mind as to which you 
would give up, — your family or me. Go 
to your father, tell him how we love each 
other, tell him what our lives would be 
asunder, and then — if he still refuses — 
darling, it would be no wrong — such dis- 
obedience could not be sin in God's eyes. 
Decide for yourself, and trust in the heart 
that is too full of you, even to the very 
core, ever to fail you. 

" George Stanley Scarlett." 

I read that dear letter twice, thrice, 
kissed it, laid it lovingly against my bosom, 
whilst the great tears, that were not all 
for sorrow, welled up into my eyes. Was 
it not true ! if I lost his love, gave him up, 
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what would all the world beside hold for 
me ? I was only eighteen then. Ah me ! 
howincontrovertibly, sweetly true were those 
loving sophistries. For such love as ours, 
was it not well to give up all else, friends, 
ties of family, worldly goods ? "It could 
not but be well." 

I rose softly and went to my window — 
the little latticed window of my room in 
the west wing of our old rambling house. 
I gazed out on the serene spring evening,, 
across the sloping side-lawn planted thick 
with branching evergreens, and away into 
the woods. The air came in with sweet 
keen freshness; the birds were singing 
through the echoing stillness ; and afar I 
could see the great clusters of the dear wild 
primroses nestling against the mighty, 
time-worn roots of our old trees that we 
were so proud of. Ah ! to stand there look- 
ing out on that lair scene, to feel the keen 
soft air kissing my face and blowing back 
my hair ; only to be young, to have all the 
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sweet sense of coming life and pleasure, — 
too buoyant of heart for dull forebodings, 
and only a keener sense of the sunshine 
because of the passing shadow. That 
was worth all the bought luxurious pleas- 
ures that we try to content ourselves with 
when we have lost the simple-mindedness 
that gave a zest to Nature's gifts. 

I shall never stand in that little room 
again, looking out upon the sweet budding 
spring-tide, though the soft west winds 
will still enter through the diamond-paned 
windows, the song of birds will sound as 
fiweet there, the trees will bud out in as 
fresh green leaves. They won't be the 
same leaves though, nor the same birds 
that sung to me ; and, ah me ! the same 
white face with its crown of auburn hair, 
the same fresh young heart will not be 
there to greet the sweet scenes and sounds 
they loved so well. Why do I wander off 
so ? I am going to tell the story of those 
days long ago, when I was not sad, nor 
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weary, nor bitter ; when I had not tasted 
of the dead sea-apples, but only saw them 
hanging in tempting clusters on the boughs 
just within my reach. 

I was in love, — heart and mind and 
soul ; there was a passing cloud over my 
happiness, because my father had refused 
his consent to my marrying the man who 
in my eyes seemed most dear, most noble, 
most worthy ; but in my secret thoughts I 
had faith, — the faith of youth in all things 
working right at last. 

They said he was a scapegrace, a 
vaurien — that he was extravagant and 
poor. What cared I ? If they had brought 
me a whole catalogue of crimes and sins 
signed with his own confession it would 
not have made me love him one whit the 
less. He was my darling. I had given 
up all my heart to him, and I would have 
said staunchly, " Let him be all you say, — 
and still I love him." What is love worth 
without that blind confident devotion? 
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He was not one of the big, black giant 
heroes of fabulous girth, with Satanic 
flashes in his "bold bad eyes;" no, he was 
slight, rather tall, with a bright, handsome 
face and kind, laughing eyes. Perhaps 
his mouth was weak ; sometimes I saw that 
when he curved up his chestnut moustache 
above the lip, and twisted it with lithe, 
impatient fingers when he could not an- 
swer one of my " dutiful maxims." People 
were very hard upon him, I thought; — 
very cruel, very unjust. Was one to 
shake one's head at him because he had 
been expelled from Eton for some boyish 
escapade, or was one to frown in virtuous 
indignation because he had done the same 
as fifty men in his set, and then, having a 
mean, cross-grained old father who would 
not pay his debts, been obliged to sell out 
of the Rifles? Not that he went about 
like a big atheistic hero cursing his fate 
and family, and hating everyone who was 
more fortunate and less tempted. Not he. 
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He was frank and kindly and generous- — 
open as the day. 

"Little darling Pauline," he would say 
to me, " I'm not half worthy of your love ; 
if I wasn't such a selfish fellow, I should 
go away and leave you for better men than 
me; but, darling, if I didn't have you I 
should die." 

Ah, was it not something to be loved 
like that — something for a little, simple 
girl who had never known what it was to 
be loved and praised and flattered before ? 
I had run wild all my life, untamed, un- 
checked. I was not a beauty like my 
stately, black-haired sister Doris. Papa 
and mamma did not expect anything of 
me. She would sustain the family honour, 
be presented at Court, and make a grand 
match; so the little pale-faced girl with 
the wavy, auburn locks and strange big 
eyes might roam at large, and race her 
pony over the broad fields and through 
the green lanes, might feed her birds and 
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romp with her dogs, and follow her own 
wayward will much as she listed, I had 
been very ill once when a child, and the 
doctors had said, "Give her plenty of fresh 
air — let her run wild." Their prescription 
had been followed faithfully enough. And 
I was very happy, I loved the country, 
and the birds, and the dear wild flowers. 
When I was seventeen, Captain Scarlett 
came home, (his father's place was next to 
ours), and he loved me — loved me in spite 
of beautiful, stately Doris. Men had never 
had eyes for me before when she was 
present. Was it not sweet flattery to 
my simple soul to be loved — ay, more than 
loved by a man who had mixed with all 
the loveliest women of the dav? But 
when my father saw it, he called me 
gravely to him, saying, " Pauline, this 
must not be." And I had cried in a 
frightened voice : 

" Must not ? Oh ! papa— why ?" 

He answered quite kindly : 
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"My child, there are a good many 
reasons which little girls do not under- 
stand. Captain Scarlett is a man of 
expensive tastes, extravagant, with not the 
best reputation in the world." 

" Oh, papa !" I cried with hot flushing 
cheeks, " I don't believe it." 

" Hush, dear !" he said gravely. " I am 
not speaking from hearsay ; what I say is 
distinctly, undeniably true. And, Pauline, 
I tell you, earnestly and seriously, I will 
not allow you to see him any more; 
you must now, and here, give me your 
faithful promise never to see him again 
without my consent." 

I implored and protested ; I shed many 
bitter tears ; but my father was firm, and 
with a sore heart I yielded at last. But 
" Love will find out the way," and the dead 
heart of the old oak-tree in the woods 
received our written confessions. We had 
not even the poor consolation of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, telling our love through a 
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chink in the wall. I was faithful to my 
promise ; I would not hear the sound of 
his voice, or look in his face again. And 
morning and evening, when I knelt to say 
my prayers, my heart was heavy with the 
thought of this transgression against my 
fathers wish. The Sunday before — that 
Sunday George spoke of in his letter — my 
better angel had had a great struggle with 
my wavering heart, and in the end had 
conquered, so that with much bitterness 
and yearning of soul I had written a last 
letter, beseeching him not to hinder the 
obedience I owed my father. In quick 
answer came his letter, that dear letter I 
have told you word for word. It changed 
the current of my thoughts. I could not 
give up my darling. I would go to my 
father, would implore him piteously to let 
us love one another ; and if he should still 
be hard and obdurate, I would — ah! I 
knew not what. 

There was a slow footstep on the lawn, 
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then a crunching of the gravel, and I heard 
the click of the latch on the little gate 
opening to the wood. I looked down — it 
was my father smoking his after-dinner 
cigar. I took a sudden resolution, and 
with hot cheeks and fluttering heart, I 
caught my hat from the little white bed, 
and ran down the broad polished staircase, 
and out into the wood. Papa heard my 
quick step : he turned and smiled upon 
me. 

" Well, Miss Lightf oot," he said kindly, 
u are you coming to bear me company ?" 

My cheeks were dyed with painful crim- 
son. I could hear the quick beats against 
my side, and I was silent, gasping for 
breath. 

"You should not run so, Pauline," my 
father said anxiously. " You are none too 
strong that you should play these mad 
pranks with yourself. Stand still, child, 
and get your breath." 

A little farther on there was a great 
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oak trunk that had been recently felled. 

"Papa, come and sit down with me, 
please," I gasped, and again I felt dizzy 
with a great rush of blood to brain and 
heart. 

He acquiesced silently, and we sat down 
side by side. I tried to speak, but could 
not force out the words, only sat shivering 
from head to foot. Presently he turned 
and looked at me with a long searching 
gaze. I was white and sick now. 

" Tell me, Pauline !" he uttered gravely, 
taking the cigar from his lips. 

Sudden courage came to me, and I 
cried : 

" Papa, I cannot give him up !" 

Surely there is no harder thing than 
to tell a father that one loves some 
man very dearly; all one's instinctive 
delicacy seems to shrink back upon one 
like the curling leaves of the sensitive 
plant. I went on desperately : 

" If you only knew how we cared for 
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each other. We don't want money, papa ; 
and why should you mind for what we do 
not value ?" 

There was a grave silence that seemed 
an eternity of torture to me. 

" You don't want to break my heart ?" I 
sobbed. 

My father laid his cigar down beside 
him, and turned to me. 

" Pauline," he said kindly, but with a 
sad, earnest expression in his face, " I do 
not think I am one of those men who 
thwart their children's wishes and refuse 
their prayers from tyranny or motives of 
worldliness. You and Doris have not had 
much hardship to complain of from your 
father, — have you?" 

" Oh no, papa !" I cried quickly. 
" If I see your heart set upon a thing — 
if I know that, by granting what you ask, 
I should make you very happy — do you 
think I should refuse unless there were 
some grave cause?" 
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I hung my head ; that argument seemed 
unanswerable. 

" My child, very few people marry their 
first loves, and well for them they do not. 
It may seem harsh and unfeeling to you 
now, but take my word for it, if you obey 
my wish and give up Captain Scarlett, you 
will see men more suited to you than he 
is, and some day you will be very thankful 
you did not have your own way." 

" Never !" I sobbed indignantly. 

" You think so now, dear — it would be 
strange if you did not. But you are a 
mere child, younger even than your years. 
Come, be brave, Pauline. Trust your 
father." 

His calm words seemed to be taking my 
dream, my hopes, stealthily away from 
me ; and like some sleeper weighed upon 
by nightmare, I made a mighty effort to 
rouse myself. My cheeks were burning 
until the tears forced themselves into my 
eyes. My hands and feet were icy cold. 
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For a moment I thought of taking the 
precious letter from my breast, and placing 
it in papa's hands; — surely that would 
move him ; — but then a vague dim sense 
came over me that what was so sweet and 
touching to me would seem different in the 
eyes of a man who had outgrown all senti- 
ment. Do we ever give our parents credit 
for knowing the meaning of the word 
romance by practical experience ? 

"Papa," I said trembling greatly, and 
yet with unflinching resolve, " I will never 
give him up. If you brought some great 
crime against him, then I should have to 
do as you commanded me, if it broke my 
heart. He has no fault, only the fault of 
being poor. I am not like Doris. I don't 
want to be a great lady. I don't care a bit 
for fine clothes and carriages ; it is he who 
makes the sacrifice — not I." 

"You are quite right, Pauline," an- 
swered my father gravely; "it would be 
Captain Scarlett's sacrifice — that is my 
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very objection to your marrying him." 
"Papa!" I exclaimed with wide open 
eyes. 

" If I could give you a fortune, the case 
would be different ; but you know that is 
impossible. For the position I am obliged 
to keep up I am a poor man ; the most I 
could afford to give you would be a hun- 
dred a-year. Captain Scarlett has four 
hundred a-year left him by an aunt. This 
I know from his father — an income barely 
sufficient to keep him like a gentleman in 
his own set. I know the sort of man he is 
well — good-natured, unstable, selfish, weak 
as water, who would promise and swear 
every mortal vow under the sun to get 
what he wanted for the time, and probably 
intend to keep his vows. But it is not in 
his nature to sacrifice himself for others. 
I don't want to pain you, my poor little 
girl, but if you married him, he would in 
time feel you a weight and drag upon 
him, and be ready to curse, perhaps to 
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your face, the day he ever saw you." 

The indignant knot rose in my throat. 

" You don't know him, papa." 

" I cannot expect you to believe me, my 
dear ; but you must trust my judgment. 
Now let us say no more about it." 

I rose to my feet, and stood before my 
father with streaming eyes, my fingers 
locked painfully together. 

" Papa, I do not want to be undutiful 
or ungrateful, but I will not give him up. 
You may lock me up or send me away, or 
do what you like with me, but I am re- 
solved. I love him with all my heart. I 
will marry him." 

There was no anger in my father's kind 
eyes at my rash words, only grave com- 
passion. 

"You will know better some day, Paul- 
ine. Go in now, child ; it is getting cold. 
Some days hence I will talk to you again." 

I turned away, half ashamed, half re- 
gretful, leaving my father still sitting on 
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the fallen oak, and went slowly through 
the deepening shades to my room. How 
bitterly I cried ! With what wickedness, 
what bitter ingratitude, my heart reproach- 
ed me ! To have spoken those proud re- 
bellious words to my father, — my father, 
who had been so patient and gentle with 
me. But I could not, I would not give 
up my darling. 

A week after papa sent for me. 

" We have decided what to do with you, 
Pauline, " he said. "You are to promise 
us that you will not see or hold any com- 
munication with Captain Scarlett for a 
year; and if at the end of that time you 
are still of the same opinion, we shall not 
oppose your wishes any longer." 

My eyes glistened with delight. What 
was a year? Was it likely we should 
change in twelve little months ? 

4< Meantime," continued my father, " you 
are to spend a couple of months with your 
Aunt Catherine in London. In a fort- 
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night, when your mamma has had time to 
equip you, I shall take you to London. I 
will see Captain Scarlett myself, and tell 
him of our determination." 

" Papa," I asked wistfully, " may I not 
see him, or write to him once ?" 

" No," answered my father quickly. " I 
will explain everything." 

I went to London, to my aunt, Lady 
Nugent, and she took me to all manner 
of grand entertainments. I enjoyed it 
thoroughly. I was very happy, for had I 
not profound faith in the future ? Some- 
times, when we drove round the Park in 
my aunt's barouche, I saw him stand- 
ing by the rails with a knot of men, 
or lingering by some carriage that held 
pretty women. He did not raise his 
hat, or even seem to let his glance fall 
upon me, but when I turned my head, 
from a sudden impulse as I passed, I 
caught the full bright gaze fixed tenderly 
upon me. Once at a ball we met too, and 
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it seemed so hard that he should not ask 
me to dance or come to speak to me. But 
late in the evening, he was standing oppo- 
site me in a quadrille, and as he passed 
me he whispered, with some bitterness, 
" Is it too long to wait ?" and I answered 
-quickly, " Not if it were ten years, instead 
of one." 

I knew what he meant ; my partner was 
"Viscount Hazlemere, and for the last 
three weeks he had followed me every- 
where, like my shadow. He was kind and 
generous; youth, good looks, and money 
were his : perhaps, if I had never seen 
•George, I might have come to care for 
him. He proposed for me to my father, 
and I was implored, entreated by my 
family not to refuse such a marriage. 
Papa absolutely forbade me to mention 
Captain Scarlett to him, and Lord Hazle- 
mere, believing he could make me love 
him by kindness and perseverance, would 
not be daunted by my first rejection. 
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In the shooting season papa asked him 
down, and he put off a party at his own 
place to come. I might have made a 
grander match than beautiful Doris — her 
lover was only a baronet ; but what cared 
I for wealth and titles in comparison with 
my own handsome George Scarlett ? I be 
false to him ! I break his heart, because 
father, mother, sister urged, scolded, and 
entreated perpetually ! I loved them all 
— I would have given up anything for 
them — but him. 

One afternoon the shooting-party passed 
me on their way home as I rambled 
through the woods alone. I did not offer 
to join them, but Lord Hazlemere stopped 
at my side, and the rest passed discreetly 
on to the house. How vexed I felt ; it 
was in my heart to be pettish with the 
poor fellow, but I thrust the cross inclina- 
tion from me, and turned to him, smiling. 

" Have you had good sport ?" I asked. 

" Not very," he answered ; " I shot aw* 
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fully badly, missed my bird half-a-dozen 
times. I suppose I was thinking of some- 
thing else." 

He stood still, and I was forced to glance 
upwards. He looked so brave and bright 
standing there, his gun across his shoul- 
der, and the setting sun slanting through 
the boughs upon his stalwart frame, I 
could not help but feel a little touched at 
the wistful look in his kind eyes. 

"Miss Pauline," he said, " won't you 
have pity on me ?" It seemed so odd this 
big strong man asking pity at the hands 
of a poor little forlorn maiden like me 
that I half smiled. He took my hand and 
said again, " Won't you try to love me ?" 

My face grew quite grave in a moment, 
but I did not take my hand away — left it 
trembling with his clasp tightening upon 
it. 

" Lord Hazlemere," I said faltering, " I 
must tell you — they forbade me, but I owe 
all your kindness some better return than 
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silence now. If my heart were not quite 
full of some one else, so full that I have 
not a thought or wish away from him, I 
believe I might have come to care for you, 
but I am engaged by every tie I consider 
sacred and binding, by the whole strength 
of my love, to some one I am not allowed 
to name to you." 

The kind brave face turned so white — 
it was his hand that shook now, mine that 
clasped his. 

" It was hardly fair to me," he uttered 
in a low voice. 

"But papa does not consider me en- 
gaged ; he has refused his consent — I am 
not even allowed to see Geor — to see " 

" Thank you for telling me," Lord 
Hazlemere said sighing. 

" Will you keep my secret ?" I pleaded. 
" Ah ! if you would only be so generous 
as to pretend you care for me no longer, 
to go away and seem as if you had forgot- 
ten me. If " 
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He was silent for some moments, his 
mouth working, and the broad open brow 
contracting, as if to keep back the signs 
of a passing weakness. 

Then he looked at me, and seeing my 
wistful eyes, said : 

u You ask me a hard thing." 

" But you are generous," I pleaded, and 
in that moment I felt I loved him like a 
brother. 

" I will show how I love you by obeying 
you," he uttered in a low shaken voice. 
And then the colour flushed into his face 
as, still holding my hand, he looked into 
my eyes, and then downwards at my lips. 
" Let me kiss your hand," he said at last, 
in low pleading tones. 

I had understood his glance. I felt that 
great surging pity for him that I think 
any good-hearted woman would feel for a 
man who held her in a great hopeless love. 
I put up my face quite simply to him. If 
Goorgo himself had been there, and known 
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my heart, he could have taken no excep- 
tion to the impulse which prompted that 
action. For a moment the keen light 
flashed into Lord Hazlemere's eyes ; then 
it died away, and he stooped and kissed 
me gravely on the cheek, as he would have 
kissed a dear sister. 

" Thank you," he said in a low voice, 
and without another word he walked on 
to the house. 

Months rolled on, the year came to an 
end, and George and I met again. Shall 
I ever forget that day ? My life has not 
been a long one — not very long, I am only 
twenty-four. Ah ! if it would please God 
to let me die soon, to drift away out of 
this great lonely world where no one cares 
much for me, where no one would greatly 
miss me! Hush! I am forgetting; my 
story is not done yet. I have had some 
very, very happy days ; shall we have good 
at the hand of the Lord, and not evil? 
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That day of all others is to be marked 
with a white stone. 

I think papa and mamma most have 
forgotten what anniversary it was, for they 
had gone away on a visit, and I was at 
home alone. Doris had been married a 
month. 

It was a bright spring day with a hot 
sun, and I adorned myself in white mus- 
lin, with the peach-coloured ribbons in my 
hair that George had loved to see me 
wear. I knew he would come ; I had a 
keen presentiment that I should meet him 
in the woods, and thither 1 went. Stand- 
ing there, leaning against the broad trunk 
of an ancient tree, I saw him come to- 
wards me with the quick impatient step I 
knew so welL I could not move, my heart 
beat so thick and fast ; a strange faintness 
crept over me. A few minutes, and he 
had caught me to his breast with an eager, 
passionate cry, and was raining kisses upon 
shrinking face and trembling hands. 
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The great glad tears poured down my 
cheeks; his voice was shaken too as he 
said: 

"Little darling Pauline — my own at 
last !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

XI TE were married ; and ah ! how divine- 
* * ly happy we were ! how we loved 
each other ! 

One cannot be quite satisfied in this 
world ; there is an alloy in our greatest 
pleasures, perhaps to mould our characters 
into firmness and truth, as base metal 
hardens the plastic gold into endurance. 
Papa was bitterly angered at the marriage, 
but he had given his promise, and would 
not depart from it. He had trusted that 
the year of absence would have been too 
hard a test, for George's truth at least ; 
he had fancied that a glimpse of the para- 
dise of fashion and luxury would have 
given me new ideas of the value of wealth 
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and position. In vain is a snare set in 
the sight of any bird ; we had seen through 
it all — we were not one whit altered. Be- 
fore my marriage papa spoke the first 
harsh words he had ever uttered to me in 
his life. 

" Pauline," he said, " you have chosen 
your own life. You have put away all 
thought of the pain and sorrow you would 
cause your parents. When you are gone 
from here, we shall try to forget you are 
our child. You, no doubt, will have little 
difficulty in overcoming any regret for the 
parents to whom you have forgotten both 
love and duty." 

I stood before him with clasped hands, 
speechless from pain. 

" I choose to have no scandal," he went 
on with a dry husky voice, " therefore I let 
things pass as though I approved them ; 
but, you will remember, when we part, on 
your wedding-day, you have left your home 
for ever !" 
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I threw myself into his arms, crying* 
passionately. 

" Forgive me, papa, I have been unduti- 
ful, ungrateful ! Oh ! papa, only say once 
you forgive me, or I shall never be happy 
any more." 

" I forgive you," he said gravely. " I 
hope you will be happy." And that was 
all I could win from him ; but as I left the 
room I saw him pass his hand impatiently 
across his eyes. 

We were living in London, in apart- 
ments. I did not mind the least that the 
house was not in a very fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, or that the rooms were furnish- 
ed in the gimcrack style known to cheap 
furniture vendors as the Louis Quatorze — 
oh, the unutterable sacrilege of fathering 
anything so vulgar and tawdry upon the 
Grand Monarque ! But I think it grated 
a little upon George, who had been used 
to luxury and pomp from his childhood up. 
Of course, it was natural that he should 
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chafe at genteel poverty, which he vowed 
was more degrading than absolute beggary. 
I felt keenly what it must be to him to 
come from his luxurious club to the little 
musty sitting-room, and be compelled to 
dine off greasy steaks, or worse still, the 
stringy baked biped dignified by the 
name of chicken, which alternated our un- 
tempting fare. I did not mind one whit, 
but I thought regretfully as I looked, with 
the happy pride of possession, at the hand- 
some face opposite to me, 1 thought how 
he must miss the recherche, sociable little 
club and Richmond dinners, and began to 
reproach myself with selfishness in want- 
ing to have him always with me. At last, 
with a heart-breaking effort, I resolved 
to sacrifice my pleasure to his comfort. 
So I besought him to dine now and then 
at his club, and to mix a little in the society 
he had been used to. I could not expect 
his friends to come and see me in those in- 
elegant lodgings — he did not even care for 
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them to know where he lived. He refused 
to leave me at first, but yielded when I 
pressed him. 

I was very miserable on the evenings 
when he dined out. I drank my solitary 
cup of tea, having no heart to eat, and 
looked wistfully out of window at the dull 
street. George did not like me to go out 
alone. Sometimes I cried a little, but 
then I comforted myself that he was happy, 
and I loved him so dearly that I would 
have given up everything in the world for 
him. If it crossed my mind sometimes 
with a shadow of pain that he could be 
happy away from me, I checked the 
thought, arguing to myself that men and 
women were different. Ah, would I not 
rather have dined day after day on the 
most miserable burnt-up chop with him 
beside me than have partaken of a banquet 
in Olympus that he could not share ? 
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in the morning ; but I always sat up for 
him. How I listened for every cab wheel, 
to every footstep in the deserted street, 
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sions for his safety. What should I do if 
I lost my darling — if he were taken from 
me ? I thought sometimes he would be : 
I idolised him so. But then when he came 
I could welcome him with a glad smile, 
and if he was vexed with me for sitting up 
I declared I had been reading a book it 
was impossible to put down. Now and 
then I wondered a little that he accepted 
my stories so readily, that he did not 
notice how invariably I sat up until his 
return, that he did not see my cheeks 
were pale and my eyes hollow. But we 
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wonderful seamstress, turning and furbish- 
ing up my wardrobe that he might not no- 
tice how shabby my clothes were getting. 

A little girl was born to us — born dead. 
I grieved sadly at first, but was consoled. 
It was all for the best ; if she had lived 
she would have taken me too much from 
him. 

One autumn we went to Homburg. 
George seemed to enjoy the place 
thoroughly ; he met so many friends, the 
life suited him ; and if he was glad, was I 
not thoroughly, unf eignedly happy ? If he 
would only have kept away from the tables. 
Lord Hazlemere was there ; he came and 
spoke very kindly to me, but George did 
not like him, and so I assumed a cold 
reserved manner when we met, and he, be- 
ing sensitive, ceased to talk to me. One 
afternoon — one miserable afternoon — ah, 
how well I remember it ! George came 
into our little entresol at the hotel, moody 

d miserable. 
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u I don't know what I shall do, Pauline," 
he groaned. " I've lost five and twenty 
pounds at that cursed table, and I have 
only five pounds to pay our bill and take 
us home." 

My heart froze within me, but I loved 
him too well to reproach him. What 
could we do? — there seemed no escape 
from the awful abyss of impecuniosity 
yawning at our feet. To borrow from his 
friends would be a frightful humiliation : 
it was no use writing home. Suddenly he 
glanced at my hand, and, with a thrill of 
pain, I understood the glance. I wore the 
diamond ring he had given me before we 
married: it was my sole possession of 
value — the one thing I prized. Slowly I 
drew it from my finger, and passed it over 
to him. He put his arms round me, kiss- 
ed me a thousand times, called me his 
darling wife, and I was consoled. 

He was my idol ; for his sake I broke 
God's Commandment daily : did I not de- 
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serve my punishment ? Ah me ! it came 
swiftly enough. 

One winter evening I sat alone. We had a 
house of our own now — very small it was, 
but still our own. The rain pattered 
dismally on the windows, the wind howled 
in the chimney — a miserable night, when 
one thought remorsefully of the poor and 
homeless, and felt it almost a sin to sit 
with drawn curtains and bright fire by the 
hearth. There was a loud peal at the bell : 
a. sudden fear crept over me : voices in the 
hall : the door was thrown open, and papa 
came in. I had not seen him since my 
marriage. 

" Papa !" I cried, running towards him ; 
u what is the matter?" 

He took me in his arms, and kissed me 
very kindly. 

" Poor child ! poor child !" he said 
pityingly. 

" What is it ?" I muttered in agony, my 
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white lips almost refusing their office. 

"You are to come with me at once, 
Pauline ; the cab is at the door." 

" Where is he ?" I moaned. " Oh, papa I 
he is not dead ?" 

" Would to God he were!" said my 
father between his teeth. 

He was not dead — then nothing on earth 
could hurt me much. 

" What do you mean ?" I asked quietly 
enough now. 

" You are not his wife, Pauline." 

u Not his wife ? " I gasped stagger- 
ing with sudden sickness. "Not his- 
wife ? " 

ic No, my poor child ; his wife is living 
in Italy. Her brother came to me yester- 
day. They have been trying for years to 
discover the blackguard." 

The room swam, a mortal sickness came 
over me, and I fainted. When I came to 
my senses, my father and the two servants 
were bending over me. 
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" Let them fetch your bonnet and cloak," 
papa said ; " we must go at once." 

u Where?" I asked; but he made a sign 
to me to remember the servants were 
present. I sent them out. 

" Where ?" I said again faintly. 

" Home with me, dear, to your mother." 

I shook my head. He glanced at me in 
surprise. 

" What do you mean, Pauline ?" 

I felt sick and giddy, but nerved myself 
for a great effort. 

II If he had fifty wives I would not leave 
him " 

" Pauline !" 

" Papa ! — he is all the world to me," I 
cried in a broken voice. 

"My poor child, I pity you from my 
soul ; but choice is not open to you — you 
must give him up, and leave his house with 
me to-night." 

u I will never leave him." 
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" Pauline ! do you know what the world 
will call you ?" 

" I do not care so long as he is left to 
me !" 

Papa urged, entreated, commanded me 
— all fell alike on my impassive ears : at 
last, in great anger, he left me. 

The weary hours rolled on ; an anguish 
almost more than mortal overshadowed 
me. That he should have deceived me 
— my darling, my idol ! — should have 
brought me into shame and dishonour ; 
made me nameless, a reproach among 
men. Even in this hour my love fought 
against all condemnation of him. " Per- 
haps," I said to myself, with painful effort 
to believe him less guilty, " perhaps he 
believed her dead ; when he comes, all 
will be explained." But whatever the 
result — let everything be black against 
him — I would stay. My lips framed them- 
selves into a prayer; then I stopped, 
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shuddering — / pray with the resolve to 
sin against God firm in my heart! — ah r 
what mockery ! "I shall never be able to 
pray any more," I cried in the depths of 
my great despair; "never be able to go 
to church — never talk to him of good 
things, and try to lead him in the right 
way again." And then I sobbed, with a 
sudden and great pain that pierced my 
shrinking soul : " If he lets me, I will go." 

Then, after my long waiting, I heard 
his key turn in the door — he had come. 
I could not go to meet him as my wont 
was : in shivering pain I stood quite still 
by the dying embers on the hearth. The 
door opened ; my husband — God ! not 
my husband — came in. 

" The fire out, Pauline ?" he said impa- 
tiently ; "and it's a cursedly cold night." 

Then, seeing that I made no answer, 
nor moved towards him, he came up close 
and kissed me. A great shiver ran through 
my frame. 
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" What is the matter, child ? Are you 
ill ?" he asked anxiously. 

A choking sob rose in my throat. How- 
should I ever tell him ? 

"Poor little wife!" he said tenderly, 
putting his arms round me. Then I 
burst into a great passion of tears, and 
laid my head upon his shoulder. 

" Oh, George ! is it true ? Am I not 
your wife ?" 

I felt the quick start as I lay upon 
his breast, and my heart died within 
me. 

" Who says so ?" he muttered ; " what 
have they told you ?" 

"Papa has been here to-night. He 
came to take me home." 

" Pauline, my darling, you won't leave 
me ! Oh, child, don't think too hardly of 
me ! I swear to you I believed her dead 
when I married you ; and afterwards I 
had not the courage to tell you the truth. 
It was years ago, when I was quite a boy. 
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She was an intriguing Italian, old enough 
to be my mother." 

" George, if I stay I shall lose my souL" 

" And if yon leave me I shall go head- 
long to the devil! Oh, Pauline! if yon 
make this sacrifice for me, I will be every- 
thing to yon — more than the most loving 
husband — only don't go away from me, 
darling." 

With his arms round me, his entreating 
voice, that was more than all the world 
else to me, ringing in my ears, what could 
I do but yield? 

But life was never the same to me again ; 
there was no gladness in my heart, no 
peace in my soul. Only my love for him 
absorbed my whole being, increased and 
strengthened with each new sacrifice I 
made to it, until it grew into one great 
agony of apprehension lest I should lose 
it. His wife — that I should have to write 
the bitter word — did not prosecute him. 
She was leading a life that would not bear 
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inquiry, and only wanted money. So we 
were poorer than ever. Ah ! what that life 
was for me, who in all that had befallen 
me had never known what it was to doubt 
him ! A time of terror, of anguish, of re- 
morse; and yet when 1 look back from 
this present to that past, it seems heaven 
to me, because I was still with him. But 
there were no longer any gala days, no 
drives to Richmond, no boxes at the 
theatre. I hated to go out, lest I might 
meet some contemptuous glance, some cruel 
sneer. For I never forgot that I, whose 
life had been chaste and pure, whose sin 
was loving too well, might and should be 
classed with those who lived in open vice ; 
might be swept past with cold disdain by 
the less unhappy, less sorely tried. In the 
days when people had called me pretty, I 
had never felt any pride in my good looks, 
except when George praised them. Now 
I looked with anxious inquiry into my 
looking-glass, watching with as eager pain 
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days when people had called me pretty, I 
had never felt any pride in my good looks, 
except when George praised them. Now 
I looked with anxious inquiry into my 
looking-glass, watching with as eager pain 
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else to me, ringing in my ears, what could 
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But life was never the same to me again ; 
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absorbed my whole being, increased and 
strengthened with each new sacrifice I 
made to it, until it grew into one great 
agony of apprehension lest I should lose 
it. His wife — that I should have to write 
the bitter word — did not prosecute him. 
She was leading a life that would not bear 
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the dawn of a wrinkle or the deepening of 
a line, as any beauty in the world of fashion, 
fearful of a decreasing sway, might have 
done. I could no longer have that happy 
confidence of young wives, that says to 
itself: "We shall grow old together; as 
we live day by day in sight of each other, 
he will not notice if I change : I shall be 
his wife always." 

Ah, that was the scorching bitterness — 
I was not his wife — and some day he would 
look at me, perhaps, and see that I had 
grown old and faded ; and then when he 
met young fresh girls, like I was once, he 
would remember that no real tie bound 
him to me. I had loved my God and my 
church ; now my shrinking feet dared not 
tread the sacred porch. My trembling 
knees dared not bow before Him whose 
law I transgressed. Could I hope He 
would grant a prayer of mine, though my 
tears were blood ? 

And as time wore on, I saw with painful 
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keenness that a change was coming over 
George ; that he was growing moody and 
discontented. He was not unkind to me ; 
but there was no longer the tenderness of 
the old days in his manner. He did not 
care for my caresses now, given in trem- 
bling, given despairingly, in a mute agony 
lest they wearied him. He was often out : 
when he came home not saying, as in times 
past, where he had been; what he had 
seen and heard : almost he seemed to re- 
sent my questioning. 

Fifteen months passed. One day a letter 
came for me in a handwriting I did not 
recognize. The contents were these : 

"Do you know that Captain Scarlett's 
wife is dead, and that he might marry you 
lawfully to-morrow if he chose ? Ask him 
who the beautiful heiress is, by whose car- 
riage he stands every day in the Park !" 

A great trembling seized me — the paper 
fell from my shivering hands. Then I re- 
proached myself vehemently for putting 
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any faith in an anonymous communication. 
I waited in an agony of impatience until 
George's return ; then, without a word, I 
placed the letter in his hands. As he read 
he grew white to the lips and his hand 
shook. He remained staring at the paper 
without speaking. 

" George !" I gasped, and in that mo- 
ment of mortal agony my voice sounded 
strange to me, like the voice of one dying. 

" It is quite true," he answered doggedly. 

"Is it true you love that woman?" I 
asked ; a bitterness for which there is no 
word creeping towards my heart. 

" Yes, that is true, too ; but of course I 
shall marry you if you wish it." 

Oh, my God ! was ever a sin punished 
like my sin ? I stood gazing at him with 
fixed burning eyeballs that were dry of 
tears — my tongue clove to my mouth — my 
heart died in mortal agony within me. 
Then I moved away to the window like 
one in a dream, and he left the room and 
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the house without another word to me. 

I have never seen him again. It is two 
years since that day when I died — died and 
went into the Hades where the soul suffers 
torture. .... And he — he lives happy, 
they say — is prosperous — has a name in 

the world Would I have it other- 

wise ? Would I know . him suffering, 
haunted by an anguish of remorse ? Nay, 
that would I not ; for it was him I loved, 
not my own self. Surely my sin is ex- 
piated ; surely mercy will not let this tor- 
ture last. Daily, nightly, through my 
bitter tears, I cry with Thekla : " I have 
lived and loved — let me die !" 
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I. 

rflHE scene is laid in a drawing-room in 
■*• May Fair — time, four o'clock of a 
warm June day. Dramatis Persona, Jack 
Dysart, a landed proprietor, Ethel Gordon, 
betrothed to Jack, Mrs. Tremaine, friend 

* 

to Ethel. Friend ! " Ah me, my friend ! 
there is no perfect friend," says sage old 
Montaigne, and saying it, he was not far 
off the truth. Dramatis Persona con- 
tinued. A pug lying on a sofa breathiDg 
stertorously, with a face swart as an Ethi- 
opian's, wrinkled as a centenarian's, now 
and again lifting an unquiet lid, showing a 
ray of yellow blood-shot eyeball as he 
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A subtle scent pervades the room ; the 
windows are open, and the soft light that 
comes through the red-striped sun-blinds 
tones every object in it pleasantly. It 
is eminently becoming to Mrs. Tremaine, 
who needs this tone ; still more so to Ethel 
Gordon, who does not — it makes honest 
Jack Dysart, who revels in the noonday 
sun, rather sleepy — indeed, as he phrases 
it, he always feels rather like " a bull in a 
china shop " in these dainty women's Para- 
dises. 

A rare good fellow is Jack, a " heavy 
Dragoon/' though deficient in the bad 
morals and manners that we are led by 
some eminent novelists to understand dis- 
tinguish the " heavy " of the present day. 
He is six feet two in his boots, has a tre- 
mendous girth of chest, and a grip like 
iron, but somehow he doesn't go about 
blaspheming and knocking people into 
cocked hats, isn't at all dangerous to 
women's reputations, and his size and 
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weight are no inconvenience to anybody 
but his horse, and then he can afford to 
pay for weight-carriers. Ladies who wear 
a great many rings make a piteous moue 
now and then when he takes their hand, 
and ejaculate, " Oh dear ! I wish Captain 
Dysart would not be so very cordial !" and 
Ethel has been compelled to remonstrate 
with him more than once on the subject of 
his hearty hand-shaking. 

" My dear Jack ! if you do that again I 
shall have to be like my poor old gover- 
ness, who always took off her rings, a 
cornelian and a hair one, when the singing- 
master was coming." 

" In anticipation of a squeeze, ho, ho P 
laughs Jack. "I wish, my dear, you 
hadn't such dainty little fingers — when I 
want to be affectionate I'm always afraid 
of crushing them into a jelly." 

" Then don't want to be affectionate P 
retorts Miss Ethel, at which Jack's honest 
face falls. 
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All this however has nothing to do with 
the story in hand. On this June afternoon 
of which I write, there has been earnest 
confabulation amongst the little conclave. 
Ethel is very animated, Jack wears a 
dubious expression. Mrs. Tremaine looks 
languidly from one to the other. 

"Come, Jack! say I may — really and 
truly it is the only thing I see for it." 

" I don't like it — I hate plots and counter- 
plots," answers Jack, taking a long draught 
of hock and seltzer. "It always recoils 
on the person who does it. And besides, 
poor little girl ! why not let her be happy 
her own way? If she likes the fellow, 
let her have him." 

"Poor little girl! Stupid little idiot!" 
retorts Miss Ethel. u That's just like a 
man. i Be happy her own way !' Let her 
have him, indeed ! Oh ! Jack, I should 
like to shake you !" 

"Do, dear!" replies the Dragoon, his 
blue eyes brimful of laughter. 
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" Don't provoke me too much, or I will 
try, if I die in the attempt. But," (gravely), 
"only think seriously — here is this girl 
without a penny " 

" Two hundred a year," interposes Mrs. 
Tremaine. 

"Two hundred a year!" (contemptuous- 
ly). "Well, Laura, I should think you 
would be a very good judge of how far that 
goes now-a-days." 

" It is better than nothing, my dear." 

"On the contrary," (impetuously), "it 
is worse than nothing, because it gives a 
girl ridiculously independent notions, and 
makes her fancy she can marry whom she 
chooses." 

"Andadev " 

" Jack, I will not be interrupted !" cries 
Miss Gordon stamping her pretty foot, and 
looking daggers at her jiancS, who recipro- 
cates with a look of honest, dog-like affec- 
tion. ("By Jove ! I like to see her roused 
— she looks so thorough-bred," he is wont 
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to say.) "Here was this girl, I say, 
pretty, well-bred, and ambitious, thinking 
of nothing but making a good match, and 
now she must suddenly take it into her 
head to fall in love with a man who hasn't 
a shilling." 

"Five hundred a year," puts in Mrs. 
Tremaine again. 

"Five hundred a year!" (scornfully), 
" and two ; seven hundred a year — for a 
man who likes society, good dinners, his 
hack, his club, his cigars, his shooting, 
fishing, hunting, racing, &c, &c, and a 
woman who must have toilettes from Paris, 
diamonds, carriages, opera boxes, and would 
be miserable if she could not go to every 
fashionable reunion. Why, Jack ! Laura ! 
you who both know as well as I do the 
state of society, and the habits and tempera- 
ments of Cecil Montagu and Flora Grey, 
do you mean to say you would have me 
aid and abet two people in morally murder- 
ing each other ?" 

VOL. I. L 
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" It is their own look out," says Laura. 

"I wouldn't interfere if I were you/' 
puts in Jack. 

" Selfish advice!" cries Ethel. "No," 
(with energy), " Flora is my cousin, and I 
like her, and I won't stand by and see her 
seal her own wretchedness if I can help it. 
So, as I said before, if you consent, Jack, 
(and it can't matter to anyone else), I will 
try to get him away from her." And 
Ethel gives a little half -conscious sidelong 
glance at her handsome face in an adjacent 
mirror. 

" But suppose he won't be got away !" 
suggests Laura Tremaine with a spice of 
malice. 

Ethel tosses her head and looks at Jack, 
who gives a short contemptuous laugh. 

"Why," he says, the colour deepening 
on his honest brown face, while a proud, 
loving look overspreads it, "as if Ethel 

uldn't turn any fellow round her fingers 
e took the trouble." 
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" What charming devotion !" smiles 
Laura with a covert sneer and a bitter ring 
in her voice. " I am sure, Ethel, you 
ought to sit down contented before the 
fortress you have taken, and not be sigh- 
ing for more conquests." 

"Not much of a take, I'm afraid, eh, 
Beauty?" says the Dragoon, making a 
plunge out of his low chair, and looking 
down benignantly from his superior alti- 
tude into Ethel's dark eyes. " Ton my 
soul, I never can imagine how I came to 
be so awfully lucky as to be taken by 

you." 

Laura contemplates a piece of Dresden 
attentively — she hates to see a man make 
love — to another woman. 

" Then it's a bargain," says Ethel waiv- 
ing the pretty speeches which she knows 
detract from Laura's friendship for her. 
" If I can get Ois Montagu into my toils, I 
may." 

" Of course you may, because you must 
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and will" replies Jack ruefully. " But 
suppose," (looking very grave) — " suppose 
you get hit yourself, Beauty, and from 
trying to make him care for you, you get 
to care for him — what then ?" 

" Suppose !" retorts Ethel pettishly* 
"Suppose, my dear, you go and look at 
that horse of Major Harding's and don't 
trouble your imaginative brain with absurd 
speculations." 

"All right!" responds Jack obediently, 
taking his hat but still lingering. " I say, 
Mrs. Tremaine, I wish you'd persuade 
Ethel out of this whim. I'm not the least 
jealous, but I don't care particularly to 
have my future wife's name bandied about 
with another man's — particularly Ois Mon- 
tagu's." 

" I think Captain Dysart is right," says 
Mrs. Tremaine looking sweetly at him. 

u Now, Jack, you are going to make me 

angry!" says Ethel frowning, whereupon 

\he shakes hands with Laura, bestows a 
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parting look on Ethel in which shines all 
the love of his honest heart, and with his 
dog at his heels departs. The pug gives 
a long snore of satisfaction, and settles 
himself to a real good snooze. Ethel 
utters a little sigh that may or may not 
be indicative of relief, and throws herself 
back in her dormeuse. 

"What an estimable person Captain 
Dysart is !" says Laura, only half conceal- 
ing a yawn — " really, Ethel, you are a 
most fortunate girl." 

"Yes," (yawning too), "it is an indis- 
putable fact. I am a most fortunate girl. 
I have lived and enjoyed every day of my 
life since I came out — just six years and 
two months. I was presented at seven- 
teen, I am now twenty-three — and just 
when my friends were prognosticating that 
I had, (vulgarly speaking), outstayed my 
market, Jack falls desperately in love with 
me — Jack with ever so many thousands a 
year, the best heart and temper in the 
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world und so wetter. He is eperdument pris r 
isn't he?" 

"Unquestionably," responds Mrs. Tre- 
maine. " But," (looking at Ethel through 
half closed, languid lids), "you are not 
Mrs. Dysart yet, ma belk — Jack's thou- 
sands, his heart and temper are only yours 
prospectively at present." 

" What do you mean !" (reddening a 
little). 

" Mean ? — nothing in the world to your 
disparagement. Captain Dysart and all 
belonging to him must infalliably be yours, 
unless you do something of your own 
accord to hinder it." 

" I wouldn't give him up for anything !' f 
cries Ethel impulsively. " Dear old Jack. 
No ! not for a coronet !" 

Mrs. Tremaine's mouth makes another 
compromise between a smile and a sneer. 

"I'm ashamed of you, Laura! you're 
getting not to believe in anyone or any- 
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" I am rather, but to come to the point, 
Ethel — if I were you, I would give up this 
Quixotic project of taking Cis Montagu 
from your cousin." 

"It's a matter of principle — you don't 
know Flora. She is as vain and ambitious 
as any woman breathing — she would be 
wretched as the wife of a poor man and 
would make him wretched too — she ought 
to do extremely well, and will too as soon 
as she gets over this craze. Have I not 
gone through it all myself ! and don't I 
thank Heaven every day for not having 
allowed me to marry the man who nearly 
broke my heart ! I might have been Mrs. 
Hodge now with five children, a new dress 
once in two years and meat once a week. 
If I save Flora, she will hate me now and 
bless me ever after." 

"But, my dear — you seem to look upon 
Mr. Montagu's conquest as a, fait accompli" 

Ethel casts down her handsome eyes 
and smiles. 
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" Of course I may fail — I can but try !" 
she says modestly. 

Laura's eyes wear a peculiar expression, 
but her friend is not looking at her. 

" I am going to meet him to-morrow at 
the Vivian's garden-party. Flora cannot 
go because she has hurt her foot — that 
will give me a start. Well," (rising), " we 
shall not see much of polo to-day; the 
carriage has been here three-quarters of 
an hour, and we had better content our- 
selves with looking in at Mrs. Fyfe's tea — 
we shall be just in time for Blank's song. 
Won't you come and prepare ?" 

" Thanks, no — my bonnet is here — I 
will wait for you." 

Handsome Ethel goes ; the grey-green 
eyes that follow her stately figure wear a 
curious expression. " She is very confi- 
dent in herself — we shall see," they seem 
to say. When Miss Gordon returns, her 
friend says sweetly, 

" By the way, dear, what do you say to 
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doing the French plays on Tuesday, Cis 
Montagu has already half promised to 
go?" 

" Tuesday ! my only disengaged day ! — 
charming— the very thing !" 

" I need not ask Captain Dysart, I sup- 
pose, " (maliciously). 

" Poor Jack ! no indeed — he would be 
bored to death." 

" Shall it be a parti carve, then ? Whom 
shall I take ?" 

"Oh, Sir Ealph Denys, of course, and 
we will all dine at your house first." 

" So be it." 



II. 

Miss Gordon's scheme bids fair to be 
crowned with success. Cis Montagu falls 
hopelessly, helplessly into the toils that 
have been prepared for him. Mademoi- 
selle Araign^e sits fascinatingly in the 
centre of her web, woven of the long 
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strands of her dark hair, and beckons 
poor M. Mouche, who, dazzled and flat- 
tered, rushes pell-mell, headlong to his 
fate. Let us see what Mademoiselle does 
with her victim. Poor M. Mouche ! 

Ethel is surprised at her own success — 
is she gratified by it? I hardly know. 
At all events, she begins to understand 
her cousin's infatuation. Poor Flora, re- 
covered from her sprained foot, and able 
to go out as usual, finds her lover wrested 
from her with a strong hand ; no longer 
does he join her in the Bow, or manoeuvre 
to be beside her at luncheons, balls, recep- 
tions — he seems to haunt her cousin like a 
shadow, and Ethel, oh nameless, shame- 
less horror ! Ethel engaged to be married 
to another man ; Ethel unmistakeably en- 
courages him ! 

Flora is bewildered at first, then indig- 
nant, then furious, then is seized with a 
passionate desire for revenge. But how 
is she to be revenged, and on whom ? It 
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occurs to her to try to get Captain Dy- 
sart away from Ethel, but the idea is re- 
linquished as soon as formed. Jack Dysart 
is faithful as a dog, steadfast as a rock ; 
you might as well try to tamper with the 
affections of his retriever as with his — you 
might as lieve seek to move with your two 
hands a rock that has resisted winds and 
waves for centuries as win him from his 
allegiance to friend or lover once it is 
given. She will encourage Sir Humphrey 
Newgold to enrage Cis. " But a quoi 
bonF thinks the poor girl mournfully — 
"since he no longer cares for me, what 
does it matter to him whom I flirt with or 
marry ? To think a man could be so false 
— a man I believed in so thoroughly — for 
whom I was ready to sacrifice everything ! 
I will never believe in anyone again I As 
for that wicked Ethel, who always pre- 
tended to be fond of me — I hate her !" 

But Flora unintentionally enters so far 
into Ethel's scheme that she begins to give 
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decided encouragement to Sir Humphrey, 
who though a nouveau riche, and slightly 
pervaded by the odour of money which is 
the last thing the parvenu loses, is really 
a good fellow, and when he can shake off 
a little of the idolatry he now feels for 
4i swells, " and can get out of the way of 
talking about " my place," " my horses,* 
"my yacht, " etc., etc., will be a very 
decent and worthy member of society. 
He is head over ears in love with Flora* 
who is connected with one of the best 
families in England, and all he has is at 
her disposal when she, (reversing the order 
of things), shall hold out the sceptre to 
him. Flora begins to talk cynically, to 
curve her pretty mouth into sneers against 
love. "Money," she tells her friends, "is 
the only thing that doesn't disappoint you. 
Sir Humphrey is really very nice, and so 
good-natured and genuine — a perfect con- 
trast to most of the men one meets." 
" Your little ruse is succeeding admirably, 
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ma cliere" murmursMrs. Tremaine in Ethel's 
ear, as the two cross each other in a quad- 
rille in which Sir Humphrey and Miss Grey 
are also taking part. " I suppose," (when 
they again cross), " I need not say € Garde 

h toir 

Ethel blushes, and is furious with herself 
for doing so. Her partner is Cis Montagu 
— he is constantly her partner now. People 
are beginning to talk ; even Jack — trustf ul> 
unsuspicious Jack — has ventured a remon- 
strance, and been smartly snubbed in conse- 
quence. 

" I think you might give up the game 
now," he has said. " You have won, and 
Flora is as good as engaged to Newgold \. 
he is with her everywhere, and she seems 
to have forgotten all about the other fel- 
low." 

Give up the game ! Yes, if she could, 
Ethel would gladly, but when one begins 
a game one ought to make quite sure that 
one can stop when one wants to. Ethel is 
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afford to hear Patti, Nillson, and Albani 
when they choose, but still they throng to 
Lady Dilly Tanty's reception as though it 
were the only place where really good 
music is to be heard. 

u Ma belle" whispers Laura Tremaine in 
Ethel's ear, " if you look so haggard and 
anxious, and turn your eyes so often to- 
wards the door, ill-natured people will 

think " 

" I do not understand you," says Ethel 
coldly, not waiting for the end of the sen- 
tence, but nevertheless she alters her de- 
meanour, and fixes her eyes on the pink 
programme in her hand. Another moment 
and Cis is beside her. 

" Come away from this horrid noise," 
she whispers, after they have exchanged 
greetings. Thus she characterises Signor 
Squagliafico's passionate invocation to his 
lady-love to bestow upon him one kiss. 

Nearly all the rooms in the house are 
thrown open, even to Lady Billy's artistic 
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bed-room, dressing-room, and boudoir — 
the latter a little marvel of lace and satin, 
china and pictures. For the moment it is 
untenanted, and Ethel flings herself on a 
low couch with an air of intense relief. 

"Thank heaven these weary penances 
are drawing to a close," she says — u an- 
other week and I shall breathe the fresh, 
fresh air, and see the blue, blue sky undim- 
med by smoke-wreaths, and I shall smell 
the sweet natural scent of flowers, not the 
sickly heavy odour of these poor wired 
hot-house ones," (looking at the bouquet 
she holds). 

"Fresh air, fresh sky, fresh flowers, and 
a fresh country lover \" answers Cis look- 
ing intently at her. " What more can a 
woman want ? By the way, Miss Gordon/' 
(with a touch of bitterness), U I suppose 
there will be a double wedding in your 
family. I hear Newgold has proposed to 
your cousin and been accepted." 
. " Yes — they are engaged. Do you know, 
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Mr. Montagu — I used to think you were 
fond of Flora." 

" Did you r (indifferently). " I thought 
her a very pretty little girl — a good deal 
of her charm was in that freshness you 
were eulogising so warmly just now. But 
what is the use of poor younger sons 
falling in love with pretty women — what 
chance have we," (bitterly), "against New- 
golds and Dysarts !" 

The red colour comes to Ethel's cheek — 
her pulse beats quicker — the die is in her 
hand — shall she cast it ? 

" I used to think so," she whispers with 
averted eyes, "I have laughed to scorn 
the thought of marrying a poor man, I — 
I," (stammering guiltily) — "I have even 
manoeuvred to prevent my friends making 
such a match, but somehow I don't think 
quite the same as I did about it. I begin 
to understand " 

cc All for love and the world well lost," 
murmurs Cis in low, thrilling tones. 
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" Ethel — won't you be honest ? — tell me — 
if you knew that a man loved you with his 
whole heart and you too cared for him, are 
you noble, womanly, loving enough to give 
up a rich man who can offer you all your 
ambition desires for a poor man who has 
little more than his intense love for you ?" 

It is a supreme moment. Ethel's heart 
beats madly against her silken bodice — 
she is about to reply that she is womanly, 
loving enough — that she recks nothing of 
such a sacrifice, when Mrs. Tremaine's 
voice from the corridor outside falls on 
her ear. Swiftly she puts her hand in his 
and whispers, " Come to me to-morrow at 
four and you shall see what I am capable 
of !" and the next moment, as Laura Tre- 
maine appears in the doorway, she is 
leaning in raptures over a Chelsea group 
in which her companion also seems inter- 
ested. 

No sleep visits Ethel's eyes this night — 
she is triumphantly happy, but as the 

m2 
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reverse to the picture comes the thought 
of her interview with Jack in the morning 
when she will hove to confess Iter Trnftrifli 
to him. Jot k selfish — she thiols leas of 
hiF pain than of the Tsptnre that will lie 
.her*, when she telk Ck what she 1« done 
— tell* him how she lias sacrificed Lsr 
imitation xo her love and wins Iter Tcwnrd 
from hif eloquent eyes and lips. Xotbt- 
xlitiltHife. ii if with some Trepidation she 
TmiiTO* xhe im.irmrninn Tihat ^Captain 
l^mr* .if ir xh? arawiniHronm.^ She w31 
.ir;ts tinxp r? idoii. run irnes downstairs 
*-.fi,tours **wr. Taennur s lunk in "she afore* to 
wc .;* *u* jf T*crcijni^£ 5nr ascsile in ier 
Vvmrur * ^rmrnijr ?r isir j^ris* 55$! she 
VvV 4 .ij. ,;^c *o- oe 7taii- **eEL t*23t i&ar Ae 
.vcAfi .*«*£ <u*rc in. ocOfrto gcittodw Jack 
i»i»i^5 wc iff not, kraing Tery marir after alL 
fc.i.'j Jsitfit uf oir* 'j£ the few mem who*, bad 
iu# ijfrW b«#^n. -ttrictaa with smallpox and 
for B£*, wold have loved her none 
Fftraii* self-possessed EtheTs 
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cheeks are flushed, her hands are cold as 
she opens the door and enters the presence 
of her lover. He comes forward, his eyes 
lighting up as they always do when they 
rest on her, but there is a troubled ex- 
pression on his usually unfurrowed face, 
and his hands tremble somewhat as they 
clasp hers. With the intuitive power of 
her sex, she reads that he too has some- 
thing to say, and grasps the fact that if 
she can only irritate him into making the 
rupture, her task will be an easier one. 
After one or two common-place remarks, 
there ensues a dead pause. Jack clears 
his throat nervously once or twice, traces 
the pattern of the carpet with his stick, 
then as if by a mighty effort, pulls himself 
together, and looking straight at Ethel, 
bursts out, 

"I say, look here, Ethel — this sort of 
thing can't go on !" 

She eyes him coldly. 

"What sort of thing?" 
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•You know what I mean/ (getting 
redder and hotter and more nervous every 
moment). ■* I was a 'jjreat tool ever to 




consent :or one instant to tout 

w 

weiL I must sav it. for I am ready to take 
equal blame — a ilishonourable and unlady- 
like action.*' 

Ethel's race is aflame with anger. How 
dare he use such language to her. For a 
moment she is too angry to speak; and 
Jack, rinding his tongue unloosed, contin- 
ues hurriedlv, 

" I never said a hard word to you before, 
and Heaven knows, I hope I never shall 
again. I don't think for a moment you 
mean any harm, only women don't always 
know how men talk about these things. 
It's been hinted to me by my friends once 
or twice that you and Montagu went on 
rather n 

"Yes — went on rather — V 

" Well," says Jack, floundering deeper 
and deeper, " not as though you were the 
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promised wife of another man — and this 
morning I have the pleasure of hearing 
that last night, you and he were — were 
spooning so desperately in Lady Dilly's 
boudoir that no one liked to go in for 
fear of interrupting you." 

Jack's head has been averted whilst he 
blurts out his indignant remonstrance — 
now he turns to Ethel, half angry, wholly 
anxious to hear -her impetuous denial. 
She is toying with an ivory fan she has 
taken from the table — her face is pale and 
set, she looks more like a marble goddess 
than a penitent daughter of Eve. 

" Why don't you speak !" cries Jack 
hoarsely, " you don't want me to believe 
it is anything but an infernal lie !" 

u I do not speak because it seems to me 
there is nothing to say," Ethel answers, 
her words coming singly and measuredly 
like drops from a frozen rill, " if I have 
done as you say, I am no fit wife for you 
— if you are capable of listening to 
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slanders against me, you shall be no hus- 
band of mine. If you please, Captain 
Dysart," (rising with an imperial gesture), 
"we will consider everything at an end 
between us. I shall return your gifts 
without delay," and she moves towards the 
door. 

Jack's face is blanched — he is humbled 
to the dust — he makes one stride towards 
her, catching her by the hands. 

"Ethel, Ethel, what do you meanf 
what are you talking about ! oh, my dear, 
forgive me. I have been a fool and a 
brute !" he cries incoherently, terrified at 
her cold looks — at the bare thought of 
losing her. " I will tell the fellow who 
said it to his face that he is a liar and 
shoot him after. I must have been mad 
to speak to you as I did — oh, my love, my 
love, don't look at me like that ! I swear 
I will never question any action of youra 
again as long as I live !" 

She tears her hands from his grasp, and 
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glaring at him like a young pythoness, 
says, 

"What if it is no lie? what if I toll 
you that I have been caught in the snare 
I set for Mr. Montagu and that I love him 
with all my heart." 

Jack recoils, looking at her with doubt, 
love, horror, each struggling for mastery 
in his bronzed face. 

" You are only trying to punish me," he 
mutters in a thick hoarse voice. 

" I am speaking the truth," she answers 
coldly, turning to go, nor does he attempt 
to stop her. But five minutes later her 
maid brings a note to her room. 

"Ethel, come down for Heaven's sake, 
and tell me you did not mean what you 
said just now or I shall go mad." 

And this merciless young woman tears 
off the clean half sheet and writes on it, 
"I did mean it — it is true — I shall not 
enter the drawing-room until you have 
left it," puts it in the same envelope, and 
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sends it down- A minute later the front 
door shuts with a bang. 

Three hours pass — it wants five minutes 
to four — Ethel beautifully dressed, looking 
very handsome, is waiting in the drawing- 
room in a state of feverish impatience. 
He is sure to be punctual, she tells her- 
self. She has given orders that no one is 
to be admitted but Mr. Montagu. Four 
o'clock — the bell rings — she can scarcely 
control her agitation — the door opens, she 
starts to her feet — to meet Laura Tre- 
maine. That lady does not seem to notice 
her evident embarrassment, but says non- 
chalantly, 

"They told me you were out, but I 
detected falsehood in the man's eye so 
walked straight in. I really wanted to see 
you, for I promised Cis Montagu to give 
you a note. I ought to have given it 
hours ago. "Where is it?" (pretending to 
search in her pocket while Ethel, sick at 
heart and with white cheeks, almost gasps 
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for breath). u Oh here — tenez, ma chdre." 
Ethel seizes it and rushes from the 
room — her woman's tact forsaking her 
utterly; locks her door, tears open the 
envelope with trembling hands and 
reads — 

" Dear Miss Gordon, 

" I have no wish to put your 
powers of self-sacrifice to so severe a test 
as that we hinted at last night. Jack 
Dysart is one of the best fellows living, 
and a prize even if he had not so many 
adventitious circumstances to recommend 
him. I do not mind confiding to you, 
though it is rather a secret at present, 
that I also have been engaged for the 
last month to a very charming girl in 
Blankshire, who is possessed of the double 
attraction of good looks and fortune. But 
I shall always consider myself your debtor 
for the pleasant hours you so unselfishly 
devoted to me, with the magnanimous in- 
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tention of curing your pretty cousin of her 
fancied liking for me. I am off to Blank- 
shire by the mid-day train, and have asked 
Mrs. Tremaine to let you have this im- 
mediately. 

" Ever sincerely yours, 

" Cecil Montagu. 

" St. James's Street, 10 a.m." 
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CHAPTER I. 

"mHEYRE a bad lot, my dear, that's 
-*- what they are, and they say the 
young lord's as wild as any of 'em!" 

" Why does papa hate them so, nurse, 
and why won't he ever let their names be 
mentioned?" 

€t It's a long story, Miss Nelly, and it's, 
been the same for the last five generations 
— a family quarrel ; but I suppose it 'ull 
die out with your papa, now he's got no 
son to leave the old hatred to." 

"But, nurse, were they all really so 
bad?" 

"Well, my dear, I don't know; we've 
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all been taught to think so ever since we 
was children, and, of course, my father 
and grandfather took their master's side, 
and hadn't a good word for the Lang- 
holmes ; but their own people stick to 
'em through thick and thin, and say a 
more generous, high-sperrited family never 
breathed. They've always been rather a 
wild lot; but then, dear, as the sayin' is, 
the old gentleman himself isn't as black as 
he's painted." 

" But why did we quarrel with them ? 
what began it all ?" 

" Well, dear, the first beginning was a 
bad one, and it never healed up, and so 
it's gone on and on up to this very day. 
And I must say the Langholmes have been 
willing to make it up, and the old lord 
would have been quite friendly, only your 
papa was set against it, and turned his 
back upon him before the whole hunting- 
Id." 
" But, nurse, I want to get at the story, 
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and you won't come to it," and pretty 
Nelly Huntingdon tapped a little impatient 
foot on the polished floor of the house- 
keeper's room. 

" My dear, I think your papa would be 
displeased with me if 1 was to tell you." 

" But papa won't know." 

"Well, Miss Nelly, you know that's 
worse, to do things behind people's backs 
you wouldn't do to their faces." 

Miss Nelly perched herself on the high 
wooden table in front of the latticed win- 
dow, and craned her pretty neck out to pull 
a great cluster of the old-fashioned red 
roses with open yellow centres that nodded 
over the trellis- work. 

"Now," she said, fastening them in the 
front of her white dress, and swinging her 
little feet to and fro, " go on, nurse." 

i€ It's time for me to see to the jam," 
cried Wilson, (who acted as nurse and 
housekeeper), jumping up and bustling off 
into the kitchen. 

VOL. i. n 
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A pout came over Nelly's mignonne white 
face, and presently she slipped down from 
her perch and tripped off into the big 
kitchen to see what was going on. A 
strong smell of preserves came down the 
long cool passage, and when the young 
lady went in on tiptoe through the open 
<loor, there stood Wilson in front of an 
enormous copper pan, stirring with a great 
spoon amongst the seething fruit. 

" Let me taste," said Nelly going up 
softly behind, and making nurse jump at 
the unexpected sound. 

"There now, Miss Nelly, you've made 
me burn my fingers, and the kitchen's no 
place for young ladies." 

" Now I've got so far, once in my life, 
I mean to stop and see all there is to be 
seen," said Miss Huntingdon resolutely; 
and with that she seated herself on the 
kitchen table in her favourite attitude, and 
proceeded to take a survey. A great, 
lofty, airy apartment was the same kitchen, 
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with wide windows looking on a great 
herb-garden, bordered by a warren, where 
you saw thousands of rabbits kicking up 
their frolicsome heels, and displaying their 
white brushes as they scuttled along. Along 
one side of the wall hung great burnished 
copper pans and gleaming dish-covers, 
with a rack full of plates enough to have 
dined a small regiment. On the dresser 
lay a great yellow bowl of peas, with a 
bunch of aromatic mint; and there were 
cucumbers and fresh green lettuces, and 
dishes of raspberries, and much store of 
garden-stuff. Cook had jealously retreated 
into the scullery ; she did not like any in- 
terference in her domain ; but Wilson had 
made the jam for the last five-and-twenty 
years, and was not likely to give in to cook 
now. 

" My dear, do mind where you set !" she 
said turning a little testily to her nursling. 
" I'm sure the kitchen's not a place for 
young ladies, 'specially a table, as you don't 
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know what may have been spilt upon." 

" It's quite clean, you old fidget !" cried 
Nelly rubbing her dainty fingers along 
the polished surface. "Why, I can nearly 
see my face in it. Give me some jam to 
taste." 

" I suppose you don't want to burn your 
tongue, my dear ? and it won't be ready 
for ten minutes by the clock yet." 

" I'll keep watch over the time. Oh 
dear ! what a tiresome, lagging old clock 
it is — tic-tic, tic-tic ; I believe it only goes 
one hour to four of any other in the 
house." 

" Well now, Miss Nelly, if you only okky- 
pied yourself a little more, you wouldn't 
find the time hang so heavy on your 
hands." 

"What could one possibly find to da 
this broiling afternoon ?" 

" A roasting fire won't help to make you 
cooler, my dear." 

" Oh ! of course you want me to go, you 
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old crosspatch, and I shan't. I shall wait 
till you have finished the jam, and poured 
it into every one of those white jars, and 
then I shall go back into the room with 
you and have tea and a nice thick slice of 
bread and jam, and you'll tell me the story 
of the family feud." 

" Well !" said nurse looking up, with 
the red light of the reflected strawberries 
shining on her comely face, " I suppose 
you'll have your own way, and I may as 
well agree to it first as last. You always 
was as obstinate as obstinate. And what 
will your papa say when he sees you don't 
eat your dinner ?" 

"But he won't see — he never notices 
anything ; and I shall take everything on 
my plate, and I promise to eat lots of peas 
and raspberry tart." 

" Much good they'll do you, to be sure," 
responded Wilson satirically. 

" Well, it isn't five yet, and there's plenty 
of time to get another appetite by eight." 
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So it was done as the young autocrat 
commanded, and presently she and nurse 
were back in the cool shady room, with its 
great oak presses, chatting over their tea. 

" Now, nurse, for the story ." 

Wilson stirred her tea, pursed up her 
mouth, and with contracted brow proceed- 
ed to ruminate as to the most approved 
fashion of commencing a story. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" T "I7ELL, my dear, it's so long ago 
* * since I've heard speak of these 
things that I a'most forget. You'll make 
yourself ill " — this as she saw Nelly help- 
ing herself incontinently to another great 
spoonful of jam. 

" No, I shan't. Now do go on, you tire- 
some, provoking old thing !" 

" Well, now, let me see. You know the 
picture they call the ' Black Huntingdon * 
in the gallery? He was your — let me 
think now — great-great — no, great-great- 
great-grandfather " 

" It's all the same," said Nelly with her 
mouth full. 

" No, my dear, it's not at all the same ; 
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because one was him, and of course the 
other 'ud be his son." 

" All right, go on." 

"And you know the pretty, pale, sor- 
rowful-looking lady in the panel by the 
big chimney-corner ?" 

" Yes, Lady Isabel." 

"Well, Black Huntingdon and Lord 
Langholme (at least, he was only Sir 
Vivian then — his nephew was the first 
Earl) — Black Huntingdon and Sir Vivian 
were both in love with her from the time 
they were boys, and she favoured Sir 
Vivian always from the first. Well, that 
didn't hinder Black Huntingdon from go- 
ing after her, more particular as the Earl, 
her father, countenanced his suit. It was 
different in those days, you know, dear — 
the Langholmes were down and the Hunt- 
ingdon s were up then ; now it's all the 
other way, and they've got their turn in 
the scale. He was an awful jealous dis- 
position was Black Huntingdon, and would 
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come home half mad sometimes after he'd 
seen Lady Isabel and Sir Vivian together, 
or else go scourin' the country like the 
wind on his black horse, Satan. Once he 
went off for days and days, nobody knowin' 
what had become of him, an' his people 
began to be frightened, an' search the 
country round, when one night he came 
home in the midst of a great storm of 
thunder and lightning, looking for all the 
world like a ghost, and Satan all in a reek 
of smoke and foam. He hardly touched 
food, and night after night they heard him 
walking up and down, up and down, in 
the great gallery, sometimes giving a sort 
of choked groan like. That was when he 
found out Lady Isabel would have Sir 
Vivian, and the Earl had given his con- 
sent. Well, a month before they was to 
have been married the war broke out, and 
Sir Vivian had to go off to the army. 
Poor things ! there was a sad to do with 
them, I believe ; she clung to him, and 
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went on her knees to him not to go, or to 
take her too ; but of course that wasn't 
possible, and he was a brave young fellow, 
and wouldn't shirk his duty. So he went 
with a sore heart, and she cried and said, 
1 It's all over, an' we shall never be any- 
thing more to each other now.' And she 
stood at the castle gate, watching him ride 
off down the hill, and then she fainted, and 
they carried her off to her room, and for 
many a long day they thought she'd never 
come out again except in her coffin." 

Nelly had left off eating now, and was 
leaning forward eagerly with great wide- 
open eyes. 

" Qo on, go on !" she cried as nurse 
paused. 

u Do give me time to get my breath, 
child !" said Wilson, but feeling flattered 
all the same at the interest her recital 
awakened. 

" Well," she went on presently, " the 
Huntingdons was always reckoned an 
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honourable race of men ; but love will 
make the best do strange things at times, 
and Black Huntingdon wasn't one of the 
best. So when Sir Vivian had been gone 
some time, he set wild stories afloat about 
him ; and it came to Lady Isabel's ears 
that her lover was faithless, and had mar- 
ried a foreign lady. So months went on, 
and she grieved and wailed and lamented, 
but no other tidings of her love came to 
her ; and then her father and mother per- 
suaded her, and Black Huntingdon was 
always at the castle, so at last the poor 
soul yielded, and they were married. He 
was dotingly fond of her, in his jealous, 
savage kind of way ; but when he saw she 
wouldn't smile on him, or care for his love 
or his company, he turned bitter upon her, 
and was always reproachin' of her, as if it 
was her fault, poor lamb ! And then she'd 
use to wander about, with her poor wan 
face looking like a ghost, an' crying some- 
times fit to break her heart. And at last 
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Sir Vivian came home, and went first, 
quite joyful, to the castle to see his old 
love. When they told him she was mar- 
ried to Black Huntingdon, he stood like 
one turned to stone; an' then, without a 
word, he mounted his horse and came 
off straight to the Hall. He passed the 
servants without a word, and went straight 
into the room where my lady sat ; an* she 
sprang to him with a great cry, an* he 
took her in his arms ; they clasped to- 
gether as if they'd never part any more, 
and so Black Huntingdon found them. 
That night he and Sir Vivian stood up to- 
gether in the beech avenue, with their 
hearts bent on murder. Their hate was 
savage, and each one was set on killing 
the other. It was a long time before either 
got a blow, because they was both good 
swordsmen; but at last Black Hunting- 
don thrust Sir Vivian through the body. 
But he got a wound in his side first, and 
after laying many days in great agony, he 
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was so eat up with rage and pain that he 
died too." 

" And what became of Lady Isabel ?" 

" She died in giving birth to a son ; so 
'twas a pitiful story from first to last. 
The child was brought up by his grand- 
mother in hatred of the Langholmes, an* 
so it's gone on ever since." 

" But, nurse, that alone could not have 
kept up such a strong feeling in our house, 
and I am sure it was our side that was in 
the wrong." 

"No, my dear ; there's been other things, 
since then, to foster the feeling. In your 
great grandpa's time, he an' Lord Lang- 
holme fell to quarrelling over a bit of land, 
an' there was a lawsuit about it that lasted 
through two generations, and in the end 
the Huntingdons lost it, and well nigh it 
ruined 'em, which is the cause of your pa r 
bein' involved as he is now, an' not able to 
keep up the state that befits the family. 
Then there was a dreadful affair with your 
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poor aunt, Mrs. Carmichael, that I remem- 
ber well enough — but you must never 
mention it, because your papa 'ud never 
forgive me for telling you." 

" No, no, no !" cried Nelly excitedly, 
ready to promise anything in her feverish 
ouriosity ; " is it likely ?" 

"Well, the last lord's brother, the 
Honourable Adrian Langholme, and your 
aunt Eleanor, met somehow in the 
grounds, an' fell in love with each other, 
and a very handsome young couple they 
was; but when your grandpa, and pa' 
heard of it, they were furious, an' threaten- 
ed to turn her out of doors if ever she 
spoke to him again. And at last they 
made her marry Mr. Carmichael, a man 
old enough to be her father, sorely against 
her will, poor soul ! After she was mar- 
ried, she an' Mr. Adrian met up in London, 
an' at last they went off together. I shall 
never forget, as long as I live, the scene 
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there was with your grandpa' an' Lord 
Langholme and Mr. Carmichael ; an' after 
it Colonel Huntingdon had a stroke, an' 
never left his room again." 
• " And aunt Eleanor, nurse ?" 

"She went abroad, poor thing! with 
Mr. Adrian, an' I've never heard what be- 
come of her since. All I know is, she 
couldn't marry the man she was fond of, 
for Mr. Carmichael, out of revenge, 
wouldn't have a divorce. So you see, my 
dear, it's little wonder the two families 
don't bear each other much love." 

Nelly looked meditatively at the rosette 
on her fairy-like bronze slipper. 

" Well, Wilson," she said presently, purs- 
ing up her pretty mouth, and arching her 
curved brows, "I don't see that the Lang- 
holmes have been any more to blame than 
we — in fact, not so much." 

" Hush, my dear !" cried nurse looking 
up quite frightened; "don't you go now 
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for to say such things as that. Your pa* 
would be ready to kill me for telling you 
about them at all." 

"And has this Lord Langholme done 
anything very wicked ?" asked Nelly. 

"Well, dear, I don't know of anything 
particular besides bein' very wild an' fond 

s 

of the lasses." 

" What's he like to look at T 

"I never set eyes on him myself, be- 
cause he don't come down here at all — 
it's too dull, I suppose, an' he's never 
happy except he's at horse-racing an 
gambling an' making love to the fine 
ladies. They do tell there was a bad 
affair with him an' Lady Milly Cope ; but 
it was all hushed up. Susan said she saw 
a gentleman up at the Court once that 
must ha' been the young lord, an' he was 
small an' dark, with a very dissipated look, 
and great rings under his eyes." 

" Oh !" said Nelly with a disappointed 
air, slipping from her favourite high table 
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by the window on which she had again 
perched herself, u in that case I shan't 
take any more interest in him, because I 
never could like any man who wasn't big 
and fair." 

" Hoity-toity !" cried Wilson. " What 
do you know about young men at all ?" 

"Nothing, I'm sorry to say," rejoined 
Miss Nelly gravely; "and as I'm seven- 
teen and a half, it's high time I knew a 
little more. I wish papa would take me 
up to London." 

"Wishin's little good, my dear. Your 
papa's too much took up with his books 
to think of leavin' home, and he's never 
been near London since your poor aunt's 
disgrace." 

"I shall never get married," pouted 
Nelly. 

"My dear, marriages are made in 
heaven, as the say in' is ; and if it's or- 
dained you're to be married, why, married 
you'll be." 

VOL. I. 
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"Well, then, the man wfll have to be 
dropped down through the clouds, for 
hell never come in at the gates,"' cried 
31i33 Huntingdon sententiously. 

" Xow, Miss Xelly, suppose yoa go and 

take a walk before dinner: itll do von 

■* • 

good*" 

"Bat it's so stupid walking oat alone, 
nurse." 

"Well, then, have your horse round, 
and go for a ride." 

" Oh ! it's much too hot for riding this 
weather. I'll take a book, and go down 
to the brook-side." 

" I wouldn't go that way, my dear, if I 
w r as you. It's just the boundary to Lord 
Langholme's estate, and your pa' can't 
bear anyone to go near there." 

" But where's the harm if Lord Lang- 
holme's not at home ?" 

" Well, my dear, I wouldn't go if I was 
you," said nurse's voice, retreating down 
the passage. But Miss Nelly was as deter- 
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mined as most of her sex, of whom it has 
been said truthfully enough : 

" If she will, she will, you may depend on't ; 
And if she won't, she won't, and there's an end on't ; 9 

so she slung her hat across her arm, took 
her favourite book of poetry, and wander- 
ed listlessly off in the direction of the 
brook. Arrived there, she threw herself 
down by its margin under a sheltering 
tree, and devoted herself to speculating 
upon the feuds of the Langholmes and the 
Huntingdons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" rpHIS life is very dull and stupid," 
-*- ran the girl's thoughts ; " how I 
wish something would happen ! If only 
Lord Langholme was handsome and not 
little, we might fall in love with • each 
other; at least, I don't suppose he would 
fall in love with a simple little country 
girl like me after he's been used to ele- 
gant, well-bred London women — not that 
there's an older or better family than 
the Huntingdons anywhere," contradicted 
the little maiden's family pride. " I 
shouldn't mind being very miserable. I'd 
rather die of a broken heart than go on 
living in this utter stagnation. But if he 
were only handsome and fell in love with 
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me, (I may as well imagine it all 'perfect, as 
it will never happen), how delicious it 
would be ! We should meet and meet, and 
at last papa would find it out, and be 
furious, and we should be forbidden to see 
each other any more. Then he would take 
me in his arms, and kiss me once like 
Launcelot kissed the Queen the last time, 
and when he was gone I should grow paler 
and paler, and at last I should die, and 
have white lilies laid upon my breast and 
in my hand, like Tennyson's Elaine. Then 
papa would relent, and send for Lord 
Langholme, and he would come and hang 
over me broken-hearted ; and then, when 
it was too late, the old family quarrel 
would be made up, and they would plant 
flowers together on my grave." 

And the foolish little maiden, touched 
by her own pitiful story that she had 
made, let the big tears gather in her sweet 
brown eyes, and brim over in great dia- 
mond drops from their long lashes. Pres- 
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ently, becoming more cheerful, she raised 
her eyes, and they lighted kindling upon 
a great mass of heaven-blue forget-me- 
nots on the opposite bank. 

" Oh if I could only get them !" she 
cried, stopping short in a suitable epitaph 
she had been composing on her untimely 
end ; but the attainment of her desire 
seemed hardly compassable, since the 
stream ran between her and the coveted 
treasure. True, it was very shallow, for 
there had been no rain for weeks ; but it 
was quite beyond a jump even for such 
agile feet as Miss Nelly's. " I must have 
them," she said to herself. " I never saw 
such beauties. Oh if they were only this 
side !" 

The difficult is not the impossible ; and 
so the ydung lady whose thoughts had just 
been centred on early death and white 
lilies began to reflect on the ways and 
means of obtaining the tempting cluster of 
forget-me-nots on the sloping bank. 
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" There's no one about," she said, look- 
ing round mysteriously. " Why shouldn't 
I?" 

Of course she could not see that just 
behind a clump of alders on the opposite 
side a very handsome young man was 
stretched at full length, watching her with 
keen admiration through the branches. 
Slowly she drew off one of the Cinderella- 
like slippers and the dainty silken stock- 
ing, thereby exposing to the watcher's 
enchanted view the loveliest little rose- 
pink arched foot; and the conquest was 
complete. Of course he ought to have 
rushed away like Damon, leaving a little 
note on the bank to say he was gone to 
keep all other intruders from the sacred 
spot ; but perhaps he had not read 
Thomson's lines, and the idea did not 
occur to him, or perhaps he feared to 
scare the pretty apparition away for ever, 
or perhaps he thought it was no harm; 
and I'm sure very few men would have 
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dress. Bat the pain made her utter a 
sharp little cry. 

"I did not know anyone was there. 
Oh ! what will papa say?" she murmured, 
turning a wistful look upon him like a 
distressed kitten. 

" Well, but how fortunate that some one 
was there !" he answered her soothingly ; 
" you never could have got home alone." 

" But I shall have to go home alone," 
she cried, looking at him with frightened 
eyes. " Papa will find it out else, and he 
would never forgive me." 

"What is this great mystery? Why 
should you be afraid of your father and 
Lord Langholme knowing that you took a 
fancy to a bunch of forget-me-nots ?* 

" Oh ! because we hate each other so, 
and are always looking out for quarrels, " 
answered Nelly quite simply. 

" Who is we, if I may ask ?" 

" The Huntingdons and the Lang- 
holmes." 
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" Are you quite sure the hatred is mu- 
tual ?" 

" Oh yes, quite sure !" replied Nelly 
confidently. 

"And do you hate Lord Langholme, and 
does he hate you ?" 

" Oh ! I don't hate him, because I never 
in my life saw him, and I don't suppose 
he would take the trouble to think about 
me. 

"He would be something less than 
human if he hated anything half so love- 
ly," said the young man, with an ardent 
glance. 

"Please don't say those things," entreat- 
ed Nelly blushing painfully, " because I'm 
not used to them, and I don't understand 
fashionable speeches." 

" It's a very old fashion to tell a lovely 
woman you admire her," smiled the 
stranger. 

" How shall I get home L" murmured 
Nelly despairingly. 
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" I will cany you." 

" Impossible !" she cried, blushing to 
her finger tips. " And, besides, you are 
Lord Langholme's friend." 

" What then ?' 

" He might be angry with you for 
speaking to me, and papa ! oh, papa would 
be half wild !" 

"I don't think Langholme would be 
very implacable," said the young man, 
laughing down to the very depths of his 
blue eyes, as he looked into Nelly's anxious 
face, " and for Mr. Huntingdon — can't we 
avoid his knowing ?" 

"But I couldn't let you carry me," 
murmured Nelly, looking shyly at him. 

" I'll be so gentle," he pleaded. 

" Oh, I'm not afraid of that !" 

" What then ?" 

" If — if anyone were to see you?" 

" Why surely it is the most natural 
thing in the world that, if you cannot 
walk, you should be carried ; one of your 
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own men-servants would have to do the 
same, and I should not be more repulsive 
to you than they, should I ?" 

"Oh no!" cried Nelly quickly; "but 
you'll get your feet wet." 

"That would be very dangerous for 
such a fragile, delicate creature as I am," 
he laughed. "Well, suppose I take off 
my shoes and socks ?" this with an arch 
glance at Nelly, who blushed again like the 
heart of a red rose, much to her own anger 
and discomfiture. I 

u Is Lord Langholme at the Court ?" sho 
asked suddenly. 

"Not now," answered the young man, 
with another of those smiles that became 
him so well. " But I wish you would not 
make such a bugbear of him, Miss Hunting- 
don ; he may have his faults, but he's not 
such a very bad fellow. " 

" I'm quite sure I should never like him," 
said Nelly resolutely. 

"Why? what makes you so prejudiced?" 
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" Because he's little and dark," answer- 
ed Nelly with great candour, feeling per- 
fectly at home with the handsome young 
stranger. 

He laughed quite merrily. 

" I'm so glad I am not little and dark, 
then, since you object to those attributes 
so strongly." 

" Oh ! I did not mean that." 

"Mean what?" 

" That I admired you," retorted Nelly, 
half vexed, half piqued. 

" And I did not lay that flattering unc- 
tion to my soul, I assure you, Miss Hunt- 
ingdon. Will you do me a favour ?" 

"What is it?" 

" Tell me your name." 

" You know it already." 

"No, but your Christian name." 

"Nelly— Eleanor." 

"Nelly," he repeated musingly; "what 
a, pretty name !" 

" And yours ?" 
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"Adrian." 

"What else?" 

He paused a moment. 

"Adrian Wellesly." 

"Mr. Wellesly?" 

" I hold the rank of a captain in the 
Guards," he said smiling; "you may give 
me my title if you like." 

" Captain Wellesly — yes, I like that 
best," said Nelly, dwelling linger ingly on 
the name, as though it pleased her. "I 
must go now," she added quickly, though 
reluctant to put an end to this first land- 
mark in her dull life. 

Captain Wellesly drew back a step or 
two. " But how are you going r" he asked 
with the arch smile peculiar to him. 

" I don't know," she said, her face all 
aflame again in a moment. "I suppose 
I must," and she put out two little hands 
beseechingly, as a child who wants to be 
carried. 

The colour rushed into his face this 
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time. If ever there were equally mixed 
sensations of pain and pleasure, Nelly ex- 
perienced them on this eventful afternoon. 

"I'll tell you what we can do," said 
Captain Wellesly, feeling for her distress, 
and yet hating the thought of having to 
leave her at all; "I will carry you to 
some place where you will be within call 
of your people, and then you can put on 
one shoe, and the absence of the other 
will be explained by the pain of your foot. 
But before we part, I want you to promise 
me something — will you ?" 

"If I can," she answered with a wist- 
ful look in his face, sorely loth to part 
with this new-found happiness. 

"A few days hence, when your foot is 
better, and you are able to walk, will you 
come here once at this time? I shall 
watch every day for you." 

Nelly hesitated. A clandestine meeting 
with a stranger seemed almost a crime to 
her innocent mind. 

VOL. I. p 
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"I will keep it until she comes again," 
lie said to himself, quite glad at the 
thought of seeing her once more, and yet 
impatient of all the long hours that must 
come between. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT7HEN her new friend left her, Miss 
* * Nelly determined, most impru- 
dently, to get home by herself as best 
she could. Great, then, was her dismay 
when she discovered the loss of her shoe. 
But there was a long strip of grass that 
led to the door of the housekeeper's room, 
and along this the poor child limped slow- 
ly and painfully, her white face whiter 
than ever. 

Nurse flew to her at once. 

"Lord 'a mussy upon us, Miss Nelly I 
Why, whatever's the matter ?" 

" I've sprained my foot," murmured the 
girl, her tell-tale face betraying her. 

" But how, deary — how did you do it ?" 
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" Oh, it's so painful !" cried Nelly; "do 
get me something for it !" and nurse's 
attention was at once diverted to the sub- 
ject of remedies. 

"Now, deary, you lie down here on the 
sofy, an' I'll get water to bathe it at 
once." 

" Whatever shall I say ?" groaned poor 
Nelly. "I can't tell a story, and if it's 
found out I shall never see him again." 

"Now, dear," said nurse, coming back 
and bustling about, "how ever did you 
do it ?" 

"If I tell you, will you promise me 
faithfully never to let any one know ?" 

Nurse looked up in surprise. 

" Law, my dear, whatever mystery can 
there be about it ?" 

" Well, will you promise ?" 

"Yes, my dear." 

" Faithfully ?" 

" Yes." 

"No, say it after me — Faithfully." 
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" Faithf ully," repeated Wilson obedi- 
ently. 

"Well, then, I did it down at the 
brook." 

"That comes of doing as you're bid 
not," said nurse, unable to refrain from the 
pleasure of this little stab. 

l€ Of course, I knew you'd say that !" cried 
Nelly pettishly. 

" Well, deary, and how did it happen ? ,T 

" I wanted a bunch of forget-me-nots I 
saw on the bank, and I took off my shoes 
and stockings " 

"Law, Miss Nelly, how could you? 
Suppose any o' the men should have been 
about ?" 

" Of course I looked first to see there 

wasn't any one near," answered Nelly 

crimsoning painfully, and beginning to 

feel for the first time the dreadful enormity 

^^^ of a man having seen her bare feet. " I 

A shall never be able to look him in the face 

in/ 1 she groaned to herself. 
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" Well, my dear !" 

" Well, I got the flowers, and, in turn- 
ing to come back, I put my foot in a hole 
and twisted it." 

u Miss Nelly!" cried Wilson aghast; 
" and you walked home all the way from 
the brook, with your foot in that state ? 
Why, it's enough to make you lame 
for life. And where's your other shoe ?" 

" I must have dropped it." 

" Til send Foley to look for it to-night. 
There's the first dinner-bell." 

" Oh, Wilson ! how shall I keep it from 
papa ?" 

14 You go in first, before he comes out of 
the library, and I'll be bound he won't ask 
no questions." 

Nelly limped into the dining-room, and 
took her seat at the table before the next 
bell rang. 

"What, you first, Nelly?" said her 
father, coming in just as the clock struck. 
He was a tall, spare man, with fine 
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features that would have made him hand- 
some but for the air of gloomy severity 
that frowned from his thoughtful brows. 
This severity was a characteristic of the men 
of the Huntingdon race. They were kind 
and generous enough in the main, but stern, 
implacable, and utterly unyielding : a race 
to be staunch friends and bitter foes — 
better framed, indeed, for good haters than 
good lovers. No wonder all their women- 
kind stood in awe of them. 

Nelly's father had for some years past 
devoted himself entirely to literary pur- 
suits, so that she had enjoyed very little 
of his society and companionship. They 
met at meal-times, when he would ask her 
a few indifferent questions, and she would 
answer them, and she was too much afraid 
of him to show him any particular affec- 
tion. 

" Mayn't I read for you, or write, papa?" 
she had asked timidly sometimes ; but the 
response was always : 
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"No, thank you, my dear; seclusion 
would not be good for you. Run about 
and breathe the fresh air and ride your 
horse. I shall do very well." 

But on this evening, when she would 
fain have been silent, her father was 
unusually talkative. 

" Where have you been to-day, Nelly ?" 
he asked, as soon as he had taken his seat. 

Why he should have asked that question 
to-day, of all others, the first time it had 
ever been inconvenient to reply ! 

"Out in the woods, papa, and I — I 
strained my foot a little." 

14 How did you manage that ?" 

" Put my foot in a hole, and twisted the 
ankle." 

" That comes of your romping ways, I 
suppose. You really are too old to go 
racing about now, Nelly. And, Nelly, I 
have something to say to you." 

"Yes, papa;" and her heartbeat thick 
and fast with a great dread. 
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particular day, when the name even of 
Langholme had never been mentioned be- 
tween the father and daughter before. 
But on that very morning Mr. Hunting* 
don had received a letter from his brother 
in town, and the postscript contained these 
lines : 

" Town is getting quite empty, I hear 
your neighbour, Lord Langholme, is going 
down to the Court with a party. He's a 
terrible fellow after pretty faces, and Nelly 
must be getting a great girl now." 

The bare suggestion had been enough 
to stir up all Mr. Huntingdon's latent 
hatred of the rival house, and caused him 
to bestow the caution just uttered. 

" What shall I do/' thought Nelly pite- 
ously, " now papa has forbidden me to 
go to the brook ? I dare not disobey him j 
but surely there is no harm in my speak- 
ing a few words to Captain "Wellesly, even 
if he is Lord Langholme's friend. I would 
sooner have died than speak to him." 
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So for three days, during which Nelly 
was confined to the house by her foot, she 
was in a perfect agony between the fear of 
displeasing her father and the misery of 
not seeing the handsome stranger again. 
But on the fourth day, with a sorely guilty 
conscience, the disobedient child limped 
towards the brook to keep her tryst with 
Captain Wellesly. The blue eyes were 
looking keenly for her as their owner 
stood leaning against a tree on Lord 
Langholme's side of the brook. There 
had been no rain, the water ran shallower 
than before, and the young athlete cleared 
it at a bound. Nelly put her slim fingers 
quite naturally into his outstretched hand. 

" How is the foot to-day ?" he asked 
tenderly. 

" Oh ! very nearly well, thanks ; but I 
lost my shoe the other day." 

Captain Wellesly took the missing article 
from his pocket, and held it regretfully 
towards her. 
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" If you would only let me keep it !" he 
pleaded. 

" I don't think it would be much use to 
you," laughed Nelly archly, looking down 
at his feet, which, by-the-way, were par- 
ticularly well-shaped. 

"No, not in that way," he answered 
smiling. " But, do, won t you ?" 

Why Miss Huntingdon should have con- 
sented to such a ridiculous request I am 
not prepared to say ; but that she did is an 
indisputable fact, since Wilson a day or 
two later put away one little bronze shoe 
by itself as being useless without its fellow. 

"And did Mr. Huntingdon evince any 
curiosity about your lameness ?" Captain 
Wellesly asked presently. 

" No ; but he forbade me to come near 
the lower part of the wood any more,, 
because Lord Langholme is coming home," 
said Nelly regretfully. "And I know it 
was very wrong of me to come to-day r 
but " 
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" But you knew I should be dreadfully 
miserable and disappointed if you did not, 
and you are much too tender-hearted to 
inflict pain on anyone," uttered the young 
man softly. 

Nelly blushed with pleasure at the 
thought of being able to disappoint or 
make this handsome stranger happy. 

" But why should you be so implacable 
against Langholme ?" he went on. " If he 
never had an unkind thought of or wish 
to harm any of your family, why should 
you object to see him ?" 

"Because I hate him, without even 
knowing him. I suppose it's a sort of 
instinct. I would not speak to him for all 
the world." 

" But suppose," said Captain Wellesly, a 
smile playing round his lips and just visible 
under the curve of his chestnut moustache 
— " suppose it had been Langholme instead 
of me the other day P" 

"I should have died of shame," cried 
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Nelly impetuously, " and if I had died of 
the pain, too, I would not have let him 
touch me." Then she glanced up at him 
with a sudden misgiving. "Oh no !" she 
whispered, with a reassured smile; "Lord 
Langholme isn't the least bit in the world 
like you." 

" Well then, Miss Nelly, we won't talk 
about him any more, only do try to think 
a little more kindly of him, for my sake, 
won't you ?" 

It would be very sweet to do anything 
for his sake, thought Nelly, and, after all, 
she had no great personal enmity towards 
her neighbour. 

And so the young people chatted away 
together, and the time sped on as swiftly 
as it always does when one would fain 
have it lag and linger, mowing up all the 
bright, glad-hued flowers with quick-flash- 
ing scythe, and grinding slowly and pain- 
fully over the ploughed furrows of pain 
and weariness. 
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" It is half -past seven !" cried Nelly 
starting up at last, after a glance at 
the little gold toy hanging by her 
side. U I must go at once. Good-bye!" 
she said stretching out a little ungloved 
hand; "I don't suppose I shall ever see 
you any more." And the lovely, innocent 
eyes, all unused to concealment, grew 
quite humid at the thought, and the red 
mouth quivered perceptibly. 

" Don't say that," cried the young man 
with a quick flush. " You won't be so 
cruel, Miss Nelly? Do give me some- 
thing to look forward to — only say you'll 
come again to-morrow." 

"I dare not," murmured Nelly with 
frightened eyes. " Papa would never for- 
give me ; and suppose some one saw us 
and told him ! I think he would shut me 
up all the rest of my life." 

"But he cannot think you are always 
going to stay with him." 

" I don't suppose he thinks at all about 
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it," said Nelly ; " and, of course, I shall be 
an old maid " — this quite emphatically. 

" Oh no you won't ! You are much too 
sweet." 

" But I never see anybody, except papa 
and Sir John Swayne." 

"Who is he?" asked Captain Wellesly 
jealously. 

" An old bachelor, with a wig and false 
teeth," laughed Nelly. 

" Ah ! then I shall not be afraid of him. 
But promise me to come again to-mor- 
row ;" and she promised. Was it fancy, 
or did he whisper under his breath, " You 
darling"? Nelly could not be quite sure, 
but she went in to dinner very happy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" TIa ny a que Ie premier pas qui codte " 
■* is a sapient aphorism for lrhich we 
are much indebted to our neighbours over 
the water, and a further corroboration of 
it was that r as days went by, each summer 
afternoon found Nelly and her new friend 
by the brook-side. 

At last there came two days and nights 
of pouring rain, which kept the lovers 
apart, and taught them how dear they had 
become to each other. Captain Wellesly 
went down to the brook, not daring to 
hope, and yet unable to stay away; but 
poor Nelly, who would not have minded in 
£he least being soaked to the skin, could 
invent any excuse plausible enough 
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for putting her dainty feet outside the 
door-step. So she wandered about very 
unhappy and disconsolate, looking such a 
picture of misery that Wilson felt it 
incumbent on her to chide severely. But 
the third day was fine, and even before 
the appointed time, Nelly went with a light 
heart and bounding step to keep her tryst. 
He was first even then ; but oh ! blank 
disappointment ! the brook had swelled 
into a river, ever so deep and strong, and 
lovers have an absurd mania for being 
close together. 

"What is to be done?" said Captain 
Adrian. 

" Oh ! I suppose we can talk just as well 
from here," said Nelly rather blankly. 

"No we cant, darling," answered the 
young man emboldened by distance. " I 
shall come to you." 

" But you can't !" 

"Can't I?" and in a moment he had 
j umped into the water up to his waist, and 
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was wading through, finally presenting' 
himself at her feet dripping like a water 
spaniel. Rash and inconsiderate youth 
never thinks of rheumatism. 

"Oh how could you!" cried Nelly re- 
proachfully. 

"It's only what I often do when I'm 
fishing," he answered laughing. " But 
since vou seem to think so much of it, 
won't you reward me for my exploit ?" this 
with a very shy glance for such a self- 
possessed young gentleman. He bent 
down over her, and she half turned away, 
rather frightened and exceedingly bright- 
coloured. His lips just brushed her cheek 
as though not content with that for a 
resting-place, and then paused somewhat 
lower down. 

" Oh don't !" cried Nelly, deeper crimson 
than ever. 

"I could not help it," he said penitently. 
" Don't be angry." 

The same evening at dinner Nelly 
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received a piece of intelligence that made 
lier utterly and hopelessly miserable. 

" Sir John Swayne was here to-day," 
said Mr. Huntingdon, " and brought a 
letter from his sister, asking you to spend 
a week with her." 

" Oh papa !" cried Nelly trembling, and 
very white; "please, I don't want to 

"Nonsense !" uttered her father sharply. 
" You will grow up like a young savage 
here without any women's society, and, 
besides, I would not on any account offend 
Miss Swayne. You are to go to-morrow 
morning." 

"Indeed, papa, I can't!" cried poor 
Nelly, growing quite desperate at this last 
piece of intelligence. 

" Why not ?" asked Mr. Huntingdon 
with a frown. 

"My dress," 'murmured Nelly, quite at 
her wit's end for an excuse. 

" I have already consulted Wilson on 
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the subject, and she tells me your ward- 
robe is in perfect order." 

" I don't want to go, papa, please," cried 
Nelly despairingly, with big tears in her 
eyes. 

" You will do as I desire," returned Mr. 
Huntingdon, so sternly that Nelly dared 
not appeal any further against his com- 
mand. So the poor child went to her 
room and sobbed bitterly, and all that 
night she scarcely closed her poor swollen 
eyelids. She could not let Captain Wellesly 
know, and he would think all kinds of 
dreadful things of her, and when she came 
back from her hateful, miserable visit to 
that prim old maid, Miss Swayne, he' 
would be gone, tired of waiting for her r 
and she would never see him again. Oh !' 
the miserable blank and dearth in her life 
henceforward for evermore, after having 
once tasted how sweet it might be made. 
But there was no help for it; go she 
must; and accordingly the next day, 
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heavy-hearted and heavy-lidded, the poor 
child got into the carriage, and was driven 
off to the Larches. . 

The days went on, and Adrian Wellesly, 
going every day to the brook-side, and 
never finding the little white rose who 
had grown so dear to him, was almost be- 
side himself. Men bear the thwarting of 
their loves so much worse than women ; 
the latter accept suffering as their doom, 
and learn patience soon enough. " How 
should he live without this pure innocent 
darling?" he asked himself a thousand 
times, with bitter impatience ; " this little 
tender flower, that was so infinitely 
sweeter and dearer than any woman he 
had ever seen in his life before ?" If she 
could but be his own — all his own ! And 
why not? Was her gloomy old book- 
worm of a father to shut up this treasure 
all her sweet life long, making an unutter- 
able dearth for some man who would be 
willing to give all he possessed for a pearl 
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of such price. No ! he told himself reso- 
lutely, with a quicker beating of his strong 
young pulse ; he would go to her father, 
and ask her at his hands. Why should he 
be denied? 

Captain Wellesly never doubted in his 
own mind but that Mr. Huntingdon had 
heard of the meetings by the brook, and 
taken measures to prevent their seeing 
each other again. He pictured to himself 
a thousand times his poor little darling, 
with wan, white face, shut up in that 
gloomy house, looking out wistfully to- 
wards the path leading down to the brook, 
and crying perhaps — crying bitterly. 

" I can't stand it any longer," cried the 
young man, half mad with pain and long- 
ing. a I will go to-night." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NELLY had returned from her dreary 
visit to old Mi$s Swayne after a dull 
formal century of worsted work and tedi- 
ous common-places, dull dinner parties, 
and insufferable visits to the haunts of 
fogeydom. She was sitting at dessert 
with her father in the twilight, her head 
half turned from the table, and looking 
wistfully out towards the beech avenue. 
The figure of a man had just come in sight 
— a tall stalwart figure — and she watched 
it curiously. So few men ever came to 
the Hall. Presently her pulse began to 
quicken, her knees to tremble, as the form 
came near enough to be distinguishable. 
A great terror took possession of her. She 
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sat quite still, unable to stir ; her breath 
coming thick, her heart beating quick and 
loud through the silence. Voices in the 
hall, footsteps, then the door was thrown 
open, and the servant announced — 

" Lord Langholme !" 

Nelly sprang up with an irrepressible 
cry. Mr. Huntingdon faced round with 
a haughty stare, and Adrian Wellesly 
Langholme came forward with a slight 
flush on his handsome face, but in no wise 
disconcerted or abashed. 

" I must apologise for my intrusion," he 
said, looking full at Mr. Huntingdon ; and 
then he went quickly towards Nelly, who 
stood terrified, aghast, as if she saw some 
terrible apparition. 

" Lord Langholme f ' she muttered, her 
white trembling lips almost refusing their 
office. 

" Yes," he answered, taking her hand ; 
but it fell cold and nerveless from his 
grasp. 
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"May I ask some explanation of this?" 
said Mr. Huntingdon, white to the lips, 
and speaking in that icy voice which was 
more terrible to hear than the fiercest burst 
of passion. 

" I love your daughter, sir," uttered the 
young man quite simply ; " I want her to- 
be my wife." 

" And I utterly decline any and every 
overture from you or any member of your 
family, and I request you to leave my house 
this moment." 

The words were as measured and 
passionless as if the speaker had declined 
to accept some farmer for a tenant. 

44 Surely," said Lord Langholme warm- 
ly* "you will not allow your daughter's 
happiness to be influenced by any old 
family feud that may have existed between 
our houses ! I come to you, honestly and 
straightforwardly, to ask your daughter 
for my wife. I love her dearly; if you 
give her to me, I swear that neither she 
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nor you shall ever have cause to repent 
trusting me." 

He spoke with the warm light coming 
full into his handsome face, looking, as he 
stood there, the very incarnation of all 
honesty and chivalry. 

" I decline to entertain any proposition 
from you whatever," said Mr. Huntingdon, 
stiU in the same unmoved tone. "You 
have forced yourself into my presence. If 
you are a gentleman, you will hardly 
require me to repeat my request that you 
should leave it." 

"Papa!" murmured Nelly in a stifled 
voice. 

" Eleanor," cried her father, " leave the 
room at once." 

" Nelly !" said Lord Langholme stretch- 
ing out his arms to her as she gave a 
choked sob. 

" No ! by G — this is too much !" cried 
Mr.' Huntingdon passionately. "Nelly, if 
ou let that blackguard lay as much as 
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one finger upon you, you leave my house 
to-night and for ever, to your eternal dis- 
grace ! Go to your room this instant !"" 
and in a paroxysm of terror the poor child 
obeyed. 

There were harsh, passionate words be- 
tween the two men, and then the door 
opened again, and Lord Langholme strode 
away down the avenue, and Mr. Hunting- 
don sat convulsed with passion alone in 
the darkness. Bitter were the reproaches 
. he heaped on Nelly the next day when he 
sent for her, and she with trembling steps 
obeyed his summons. His cruel, icy 
words cut like a knife. That she, a Hunt- 
ingdon, should have had clandestine meet* 
ings with a man, above all a Langholme — 
should have suffered herself to be wooed 
like a peasant girl — should have forgotten 
alike her own dignity and that of her 
house ! 

"I shall know better than to trust you 
again/' he said, with the bitterest inflexion 
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of his cruel voice. " You shall never go 
out of sight of my window alone. And if 

you ever attempt to see that to see 

Lord Langholme again, or to hear from 
him, I take God to witness that the heavi- 
est curse with which a father can brand a 
child shall lie upon you ! Now, go. I have 
lost all confidence in you ; henceforth you 
are no daughter of mine !" 

And poor Nelly, cowering and shrink- 
ing, left the stern angry presence, and 
went to cry her poor little heart out on 
Wilson's faithful breast. 

"I shall never see him any more," she 
moaned to herself; " never hear his voice 
again ; but I shall think of him always. 
How could I forget him here even if I 
would ? But he will go back to the world 
— he will see many beautiful women, and 
they will make him forget me. How 
could he ever care for a poor little ignor- 
ant rustic like me ? He said I was 
pretty;" and the girl would go to the 
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glass, and stand there a long time looking 
at herself, and after all go' away uncon- 
vinced. She could not see any beauty in 
the white skin, clear as the velvet leaves of 
a white rose; in the brown eyes, so sad 
and wistful now ; in the full curved lips, 
not rosy any longer as they used to be. 
Then she was fain to think of her day- 
dream long ago by the brook — that first 
day that she met him — of the forbidden 
passion and the wasting pain, and the 
little dead maiden with the lilies on her 
.breast and in her hands. But that last 
part would not come true. She could not 
die for love, like the women in romances ; 
the keen vitality in her young frame 
would not succumb to sorrow and heart- 
ache. No, there was only a great blank 

« 

void, a dreary waste that nothing came to 
fill up. To think he should have been 
Lord Langholme after all, and she had 
talked against him, and vowed she hated 
him ! Could she find fault with him now ? 
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No, he was everything that was dear and 
good and noble ; there was not one fault 
or flaw in his generous heart, in poor 
Nelly's eyes, more than in his frank hand- 
some face. If she could only hear of 
him sometimes, know where he was, 
whether he still thought of her; but be- 
yond the information that he had gone 
away again, and that the Court was shut 
up, no tidings ever reached her. 

Lord Langholme had written a very 
temperate, straightforward letter to Mr. 
Huntingdon, begging him to re-consider 
his decision, and speaking with honest 
eloquence of his great love for Nelly ; but 
the inveterate foe of his house never even 
vouchsafed him an answer; and with a 
sore, angry heart, the young man went 
away and tried to divert his thoughts from 
the pain of his unsatisfied longing. 

The dreary days crept into autumn, and 
autumn into winter, with a dull stagnation 

>t tried poor Nelly sorely ; then, at last, 
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came a terrible event to break the mono- 
tony. One frosty morning Mr. Hunting- 
don went out riding, as usual, and three 
hours later was carried back to the Hall, 
dead. The horse had stumbled violently, 
and Mr. Huntingdon was thrown on his 
head with such force that he never spoke 
again. Oh ! the terrible days and weeks 
that followed, during which poor Nelly 
wandered about in an agony of misery 
and remorse, upbraiding herself bitterly 
that she had not been a better or more 
loving daughter to the dead man. Poor 
little soul ! she had not much cause for 
self-reproach, since all her little efforts of 
kindness and good- will had been received 
with coldness, and of late days even re- 
pelled. 

Mr. Huntingdon left no will ; his brother 
came into the property, and Nelly was but 
poorly provided for. 

a Of course you will live with us, my 
dear ?" her uncle said kindly, " and I hope 
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you and your cousins will be great friends." 
And the poor sorrow-stricken child ac- 
quiesced faintly, and looked forward with 
some pleasure to the coming of the two 
girls, the youngest of whom was her own 
age. It was arranged that Nelly should 
remain at the Hall with Wilson until July, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon and their 
family would come down from town to take 
possession. But their arrival did not 
bring much amelioration of Nelly's fate* 
Her cousins were fashionable young ladies, 
with their heads full of vanity and frivolity, 
and they affected to despise the country- 
bred girl who had enjoyed fewer advan- 
tages, but who, they were forced to ac- 
knowledge in their jealous hearts, was 
sweetly pretty, and a lady to the tips of 
her dainty fingers. 

Mr. Huntingdon was much more easy- 
going and less stern than his dead brother, 
and his wife was a fashionable woman with 
but one view in life, which was the 
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establishment of her daughters. She had 
been an heiress; so the Huntingdon 
property was likely to be considerably 
benefited by the change of hands. 

" Of course, my dear Stanley," she said 
to her husband the day after their arrival 
— "of course we shall make things very 
different from what they were in your 
poor brother's time. He lived in the most 
absurd seclusion ; but we must let it be 
known at once that we intend to visit all 
the county; and as for the ridiculous 
quarrel between your family and the Lang- 
holmes, the sooner it is made up the better. 
The idea of carrying on a traditional feud 
with such a parti as Lord Langholme 
would be too absurd. I hope you will take 
the first opportunity of asking him over to 
dinner. ,, 

And Mr. Huntingdon, being a sensible 
man, made no demur to the # sage counsel 
of his wife. Of course they had not the 
faintest idea of the episode between the 
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dear; Lord Langholme is coming to- 
night." 

Nelly wandered away into the garden, 
with a surging brain. What should she 
do ? Should she confide in her aunt, and 
ask her to let her come down to dinner for 
once ? But suppose Lord Langholme had 
ceased to think of her, (and there was a 
bitter consciousness in Nelly's heart that 
he had never sent her a line or word since 
her father's death to prove that he remem- 
bered her), she would incur the sneers and 
contempt of her cousins, and that would 
make her die of shame. And they were 
so handsome, so accomplished, so well 
dressed ; she in her dowdiness would make 
a mean contrast to them. Perhaps — and 
her heart throbbed with sore pain at the 
thought — perhaps he would fall in love 
with one of them, and then — " I hope I 
shall die !" she cried to herself with ex- 
ceeding bitterness. " Oh, Adrian, my love, 
you would not be so cruel !" 
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She had not courage to go into the 
drawing-room, but wandered about misera- 
bly all the summer evening, picturing his 
blue eyes beaming on other faces, and his 
frank kind voice making music in other 
ears. Poor little Nelly ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A ND Lord Langholme ! had he really 
-*"*- forgotten her all this time ? When 
he entered the Hall drawing-room, his 
first glance was for the lovely face 
that was so well engraven on his memory ; 
but it was missing. He was introduced 
to Mrs. Huntingdon and her handsome 
daughters ; then he spoke to all the other 
people in the room — ever and anon look- 
ing towards the door that opened fre- 
quently, but never admitted the slight, 
childish figure his eyes sought. He sat 
next Mabel at dinner, and she talked to 
him and looked at him, and he replied 
always courteously, but somehow as if his 
heart was not in the matter. 
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"Does your cousin still live here?" he 
asked after a pause, with some hesitation. 

" Do you mean Eleanor — my poor uncle's 
daughter ?" 

"Yes." 

" Oh yes, she lives with us, poor thing !" 

" I do not see her here to-night." 

"Oh no! she never sees anyone. It is 
just as well she does not care about 
society, for of course, poor little thing ! 
her education has been rather neglected, 
and she isn't quite — quite " 

" Quite what ?" asked Lord Langholme 
with a strange flash in his eyes, and such 
a curious ring in his voice that Mabel 
glanced up quickly at him. 

"Quite — well, what shall I say?" she 
replied — "presentable is hardly the word." 

" Hardly !" repeated Lord Langholme 
suppressing with some difficulty the rage 
that took possession of him. 

you know her ?" Mabel asked with 
rprise. 
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"Yes, I have seen her," answered Lord 
Langholme recovering his habitually cour- 
teous intonation of voice. " I thought her 
the most lovely, charming creature I ever 
met in my life." 

" Eeally !" said Mabel colouring, and 
feeling intensely mortified. 

" Will she be in the drawing-room after 
dinner ?" 

" Oh no ! she is never seen at all," 
Mabel replied spitefully, pleased at his 
disappointment. 

Dinner was over ; the gentlemen repaired 
to the drawing-room, and there was music 
and singing, as usual, before the carriages 
were announced. Lord Langholme waa 
standing by the window, talking to a knot 
of men. His heart was so full of one 
woman that he had no inclination for the 
society of any other. Suddenly he made 
a quick movement and stepped out on the 
terrace, somewhat to the surprise of his 
companions, who were in the midst of a- 
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discussion about pheasant shooting. He 
walked across the lawn towards the belt 
of trees where he had seen something dark 
moving, and was soon hidden from sight. 

Lord Langholme's instinct had not 
misled him: that little dark figure was 
Nelly — Nelly, crying bitterly behind the 
dark yew-trees. 

" My darling !" he cried, his voice quite 
broken and tremulous at sight of her ; and 
then he took her in his arms, with all the 
great unforgotten love of her surging up 
in his heart. " We will never be separated 
any more, my own — will we?" and his 
kisses fell on her sweet face 

" thick as autumn rains 

Flash in the pools of whirling Simois." 

" 1 thought you had forgotten me," she 
whispered in a low breathless voice. 

" Forgotten you, you darling ! as if any 
man who had once loved you could ever 
think or dream of anything else. I knew 
I must see you soon, my own, and I was 
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so fearful of intruding upon your " 

"Poor papa!" murmured Nelly. "I 
feel as if it were quite wicked to be speak- 
ing to you even now." 

" No, my darling," cried the young man 
in his own frank glad voice ; " you must 
not be allowed to carry that mania any 
further. The Huntingdons and the Lang- 
holmes have been foes long enough, and 
you and I will heal the breach for all time 
— won't we, you dear little white rose ?" 

Nelly was silent. 

" Tell me, darling — do you still hate 
Langholme so much that you would rather 
die of pain than he should take you in his 
arms ?" 

"No," whispered Nelly half laughing, 
half shy. 

Presently, when all the guests had 
departed and the Huntingdons were com- 
menting somewhat bitterly on Lord Lang- 
holme's strange behaviour, the young man 
walked in to make his adieux and apologies. 
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" Will you permit me a few words alone 
to explain myself ?" he said to Mr. Hunt- 
ingdon ; and the two men retired together 
to the library. 

I suppose everything was settled satis- 
factorily; for a few months later Lord 
Langholme and Nelly Huntingdon were 
married, and the new countess was pro- 
nounced, (even after reference to the old 
family portraits), to be the loveliest Lady 
Langholme that ever entered the doors of 
the old Court. 




LADY ESTHER. 



LADY ESTHER. 



I. 

" TTTHAT do you say his income is, 
* * Desmond ?" 

" Certainly not less than thirty thousand 
a year." 

" Thirty thousand a year ! and all made 
in trade — made out of the vice and misery 
and drunkenness of thousands of squalid 
wretches — delightful idea !" 

" Hang it, Esther ! as long as the 
money's there, what the deuce does it 
matter how it's made ?" 

"Noble sentiment!" uttered Lady Esther 
with languid scorn. 

" I don't suppose you would take much 
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exception to the way it was made if you bad 
the spending of it, m*i fo«fe Mfe/* returned 
the Honourable Desmond St. Svlran with 
a shade of pique. 

" Tell me, Desmond, do you think it just 
possible I might have the spending of it if 
I chose y 

" A great deal more than possible — 
highly probable ; he admires you awfully." 

" Oh, propitious fates V and Lady 
Esthers voice had a still deeper ring of 
scorn in it* " I am pleasing in the eyes 
of this prince among traders. He might 
be induced to hold out the sceptre to this 
trembling aspirant/' 

" I don't know what the deuce you're 
driving at, Esther ; but it seems to me you 
are talking an uncommon lot of nonsense 
this morning." 

" At least be patient with my nonsense, 
dear L " responded Desmond's sister with a 
h of her grey eyes; "only think 
iter with thirty thousand a year 
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might do for a young man who calls no- 
thing but his debts his own, and propitiate 
her while there is yet time. Jacob Valliant 
(I think you said his aristocratic name was 
Jacob) is vulgar, mon frere." 

" Well," said Desmond with a deprecat- 
ing air, "perhaps he is not exactly the 
same style as the men of our set." 

" As Archie Lyle or Gordon Tempest ?" 
interposed Lady Esther with a low mock- 
ing laugh. "Well, perhaps not exactly. 
His blood has no taint of the sangre azul — 
a rich unadulterated crimson, eh, Des ? 
And his manner — so charming, so refined, 
so easy ! To see him get into his gloves — 
I can't say put them on — is enough." 

" Hang it ! Esther ; you can't have 
everything." 

" True, dear ; and gloves or no gloves, 
manners or no manners, blue blood, or red, 
yellow, white, black, what does it matter 
when a man has thirty thousand a 
year ?" 

VOL. I. s 
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long pins until it fell in shining waves 
below her waist) magnificent. On the 
whole, not a beauty. I don't mean to 
marry a poor man. I don't mean to dress 
St. Catherine's hair. And as I am not 
vain enough to imagine my charms will 
command a more eligible adorer than your 
plebeian friend, I have the honour of in- 
forming you, Mr. Desmond St. Sylvan, 
that I do mean business." 

The young man rose and approached 
his sister, taking a mass of her silky yellow 
locks caressingly in his fingers. 

" Really, Esther, your hair is magnifi- 
cent — by Jove it is ! and I say, dear, you 
mustn't forget it was I who introduced him 
to you." 

A strange smile flitted across Lady 
Hester's face — not quite a pleasant one 
either. 

" Oh, no, Desmond, don't be afraid of 
my forgetting. I shall remember that 
re was once a brother who loved his 
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sister so dearly that he was content to sell 
her into the arms of a man she loathed 
and despised because he thought it a cheap 
way of cancelling a debt of honour he had 
incurred." 

And Lady Esther disengaged her curls 
from his touch, and swept slowly out of 
the room. 

A thoughtful frown came over Des- 
mond's face. 

" By Jove ! that was a nasty speech to 
make," he muttered ; " and how the deuce 
did she hear the fellow had lent me money ? 
Esther always was queer, though. As if 
she'd marry anyone she didn't like, except 
to suit her own convenience." And thus 
consoling himself, Mr. St. Sylvan lighted a 
cigarette, and went off to White's. 



II. 

Lady Esther was on her knees by the 
couch in her room, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Her yellow hair was tossed 
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dishevelled from her face ; all the languid, 
mocking pride she had so well simulated 
before her brother was gone, and in its 
place low, gasping sobs and a passionate 
rain of tears. " Oh, how I hate myself !" 
she moaned, and then she pressed her 
passionate lips again and again on the 
crimson petals of a rose the man she loved 
had given her the night before. Her 
caress was too vehement ; the bright leaves 
dropped in a shower at her feet, and, with 
sudden passion, she flung the ruined flower 
away. " So perish my three days' love !" 
she cried in a burst of petulant anger. 
" After all, I daresay it won't break his 
heart. Men don't feel as we do." And 
then inconsistent Esther cried again at the 
bare thought that her lover might possibly 
get over her marrying another man without 
a broken heart. 
^^m^ i( Why can't the nice men have money ?" 
^r % exclaimed presently. " Why are they 

ys younger sons, and as poor as church 
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mice? And why are women so selfish? 
Vincent is ready to give up everything for 
me ; he does not mind being poor, he says ; 
if he only had me, he could give up every- 
thing else in the world. Ah ! but men 
always talk like that before they're mar- 
ried ; and then we have to suffer in reality ; 
they make all the sacrifice in theory before- 
hand, and we in practice afterwards, as 
Flora La Touche told me only yesterday." 

This door opened softly at this juncture, 
and the very object of her thoughts 
entered in the shape of a pretty little 
woman attired in a print morning gown. 

"Niobe dissolved in tears," she cried 
laughingly, as Esther rose from the floor 
in some confusion ; " a new r61e for you, 
Queen Esther." 

"Don't be provoking, Flora!" said the 
other pettishly. 

" The poor child can't make up its mind 
to take the pill, in spite of all the nice 
jam," Flora went on. " You can't give up 
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Captain Loraine," she added more seri- 
ously. 

"Yes I can," answered Lady Esther 
stiffly, her eyes quite dry now. "I am 
going to take some blue blood into trade ; 
Heaven knows it wants it badly enough." 

u My dear Esther," exclaimed her friend, 
"do pray come off the stilts for once! 
Trade is the back-bone of our country, as 
the papers tell us ; and, besides, all those 
grand ideas of exclusive idleness are be- 
coming quite subverted now. People, at 
last, are getting reasonable enough to see 
that it's much more satisfactory to have 
fine houses and carriages and clothes, even 
if they come by trade, than to pinch and 
screw and be harrassed by creditors they 
can't pay, for the very small satisfaction of 
turning up their aristocratic noses at those 
who don't care to eat the bread of idleness 
and dependence." 

"Oh, Flora!" responded Lady Esther, 
" I'm not so small as' to despise trade 
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because it is trade, and I know there are 
hundreds of men who are really gentlemen 
in business ; but it's the man, this man, that 
disgusts me so horribly." 

" My dear," said Mrs. La Touohe naive- 
ly, " it must be conceded on all hands that 
the man is most objectionable ; but as the 
heroine in this charming story says," and 
Mora tapped the suspicious-looking brown- 
backed book she held, " if he could give 
me such diamonds and cashmeres as those, 
dispose de ma main, fepouse les yeux fermis /" 

" You have no right to talk like that, 
Flora ; surely you married a poor man for 
love P" 

" Who then could have a better right ?" 
laughed the little lady gaily. " Ma chere, 
sad experience makes me say to you, don't 
marry for love, unless everything else is 
desirable. Husbands are so different from 
lovers. When I was engaged to Harold, 
he used to talk with an air of profound 
conviction of the delights of making sacri- 
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fioes for me. He would leave off smoking ; 
that would be at least forty pounds a year 
in his pocket; one club would be quite 
sufficient for a married man ; that would 
save subscriptions. Then he could give 
up his hack ; it would cost no more to keep 
a brougham for me. And, as we rode to- 
gether in the Row, or sat out square dances 
in dim-lighted conservatories, 1 listened, 
putting full faith in the heroic self-devo- 
tion of my knight. But to-day, dear child, 
he still has his hack and his three clubs, 
smokes as much as ever, and gets his 
clothes made at Poole's ; whereas, you see, 
I have to be content with a chintz toilette 
at fifteen pence a yard, and only get a 
drive in the park when your mother or 
some other kind friend offers me a seat in 
her carriage. And when, in an occasional 
fit of temper, I remind him of his ante- 
matrimonial protestations, he only laughs, 
in the most bare-faced manner, and says 
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that men will swear anything to get the 
woman they want." 

" Vincent would not be like that," cried. 
Lady Esther indignantly. 

" Oh ! of course not," laughed Mora. 
" If anyone had told me three years ago 
that Harold would be like that, I should 
have indulged in a most imposing burst of 
indignation. But, leaving Vincent out of 
the question, Esther, you would not seri- 
ously throw away such a splendid chance 
of establishing yourself?" 

Lady Esther bit her lips, and then re- 
turned to her old mocking tone : 

" Trh chere, I am not quite mad. To- 
night will decide my fate, and you shall at 
no distant day make merry, when Hymen 
presides over the union of two loving; 
hearts." 

"Esther dear, I cannot bear to hear 
you speak in that voice ; it seems so un- 
natural, and of late you put it on so often* 
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f t jlildf if the thought is Teally bo painful to 
pw, it you feel nothing but loathing for 
ibis £&an, give up the idea at once. Be- 
lieve »e, dear, though 1 spoke lightly just 
ipow, all the luxury and wealth in the world 
could not atone to you for the forced com- 
panionship and caresses of a man you 
detested. Poverty with the one you loved 
would be heaven in comparison." 

' * Don't try to unsettle me, Flora " cried 
Lady Esther in a harsh, strained voice. 
#< You were sensible enough just now, and 
my mind is made up. I don't believe in 
love or romance ;" but there was a sudden 
break and tremor in the girl's voice. " I 
have resolved all my life to marry for 
worldly goods, and I shall keep my resolve. 
CJome, Flora, y ou'll dance at the wedding ?" 
Lady Esther put on a brave face and 
smiled ; and when Mrs. La Touche looked 
ve, and would have persuaded her 
this sacrifice to Mammon, she held 
igers to her ears, and would not 
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hear a word. " Come, Flora !" she said, 
" put on your bonnet, the carriage is here. 
We'll go and take a turn in the Park, and 
come back in time for me to be arrayed for 
conquest." 



III. 

A dinner-party and ball were given that 
evening by the Dowager Countess of 
Gladesham, Lady Esther's grandmother, 
and it was supposed that, with sufficient 
encouragement, Mr. Valliant would, upon 
this occasion, propose himself as the futur 
of the high-bred young damsel. For once 
the girl took precedence of her elder sister, 
which was in itself a triumph, was better 
dressed, and treated with more considera- 
tion. The rich man took her into dinner, 
and she armed herself with smiles to meet 
his vulgar common-placeness. Jacob Val- 
liant was an essentially vulgar man; he 
had crept somehow into society through 
the fortune he (and his father before him) 
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and, seeing who it was, turned away to- 
wards the ball-room. But as he went, he 
shot a glance of such passionate pain and 
entreaty at Esther that, highly-wrought 
as her nerves were, she could hardly re- 
strain herself from bursting into a flood 
of tears. As it was she bit her lace hand- 
kerchief through, and bent quickly over a 
cluster of roses. 

"You're fond of flowers I see, Lady 
Esther," broke in the high-pitched tones 
of her admirer. "Ah! I've got much 
finer ones down at my place in Surrey 
than anything here." 

" I have heard Valliant Park is very 
fine," answered Lady Esther trying to 
smile. 

" Well, I flatter myself I've made some- 
thing of it," was the complacent reply, 
"and I mean it to be the show-place of 
the county before IVe done. A poor 
tumbledown old place it was when I 
bought it; the people were too poor to 
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keep it up; but I've spent no end of 
money on it, and I expect I shall have 
to lay out as much again before it's really 
Letter A — Number 1. I shall only want 
one thing then," and Mr. Valliant hesi- 
tated and blew his nose, being ill at ease. 

"And that is?" interrogated Lady Es- 
ther softly, but feeling in her heart the 
most degraded of her sex. 

"Some one to share it with me," said 
the lover edging nearer, and taking the 
girl's hand in his hot moist one. 

For the moment Lady Esther felt a 
savage desire to tell him she loathed and 
detested him, and to bid him begone ; she 
could have dragged her hand away and 
flown in hot haste from his hateful pres- 
ence ; but she controlled the impulse, and 
looked silently into her bouquet. 

" If you — would only honour me by ac- 
cepting my hand, Lady Esther, I — I'm 
sure it would be my pride to — to heap 
everything around you that — that you've 

VOL. I. T 
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been used to and could fancy." (The 
man was wise in his generation; he did 
not plead love.) 

Well, Lady Esther accepted him, and 
tried very hard to feel triumphant when 
she received the congratulations of her 
family. 



IV. 

" It is not true, Esther ! Oh, darling, be 
quick and speak! If you only knew the 
torture I have lived in since last night." 

A momentary hush, a quicker beating 
of two hearts that throbbed painfully, and 
then the answer. 

"It is quite true, Captain Loraine." 

Then a long silence, only broken by a 
choked " God help me !" 

The speakers were walking side by side 
down one of the long glades in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. The bright June sunbeams 
came slanting through the forest of green 
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leaves, and lay stretched full length all 
athwart the soft cool grass ; the sweet 
birds piped and sang, and everywhere the 
tired eyes rested, opened long sylvan ar- 
cades of branching boughs and shadowed 
turf. There was a sound of blithe child- 
voices at their merry romps; groups of 
readers and workers sat under the big old 
trees; but just here, in this sheltered spot, 
there was nothing to disturb the two who 
walked in heavy-hearted silence. 

Lady Esther turned at last with fever- 
ish impatience. 

" This is bad for us both, and is foolish 
besides* Congratulate me, Vincent, and 
let me go." 

Her voice was harsh and strained ; her 
lips quivered, and tears stood in the soft 
grey eyes- She stood still, putting out 
her hand as if to wish him good-bye. 

Captain Loraine took the hand, but he 
did not say good-bye; he only drew her 
to one of two chairs, that through the 

t2 




thoughtful ctmsideratiori of Mr. Pearce 
bad been placed eonvaiiently near to- 
gether under the yheltpr of a spreading 
chestnut. One of the badged minions 
watched the new customers with secret 
pleasure, bat made no mental distinction 
between them and the dashing sergeant 
and nursemaid he had just taken toll of 
farther np. To him they were all ■* sweet- 
hearts." 

"Esther, I hare something to say to 
you." 

There was such pleading in the voice, 
such sorrow in the kindly bine eyes, that 
Lady Esther sat down quietly without 
resistance, only giving a little weary sigh. 

" Darling, you think just now, because 
you are in all the whirl and excitement of 
this sort of life, that you could not live 
without it; you feel ready to make any 
sacrifice for pomp and show. You won't 
accuse me of speaking only from interest, 
dear, will you ? but if I know anything of 
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your nature, all these hollow shams will 
never satisfy you." 

"You don't know anything of my na- 
ture," broke in the girl, petulantly because 
her heart was so sore ; " you want to set 
me up on a pedestal, and believe me every- 
thing that's good and generous. I am 
nothing of the sort. I have no heart. I 
love the world and pomp and show, as you 
call it. They are not hollow shams to me 
— they are real tangible things, out of 
which I shall get all the pleasure that I 
expect in this life. Nothing would make 
up to me for being poor — not all the love 
in the world ;" and Esther spoke with 
quick passion, because she was bitterly 
angry with and ashamed of herself. 

At this moment the phantom watcher 
of the chairs appeared with stolid face be- 
fore the pair, causing Captain Loraine to 
anathematize heartily under his breath. 
In the midst of an exciting love scene, to 
be called upon to feel in your pockets for 
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gross material dross, and to have more 
gross material dross returned you in the 
way of greasy coppers is sufficiently dis- 
ordering to the mental balance. When 
the phantom had vanished, as only chair- 
men and spirits can vanish, the young 
man took Lady Esther's hand again. 

"Don't be so harsh against yourself, 
dear. I don't believe, in spite of all you 
may say, that you could live without love* 
And oh, darling ! if you only knew how I 
would love you !" and the strong young 
voice grew quite tremulous. 

Two great tears fell into Lady Esther's 
lap, but her weakness only made her more 
petulant. 

" Won't you be dMMusionni?" she ex- 
claimed. "I tell you I can do perfectly 
without love. Bah ! love has gone out of 
fashion, and marrying for love is utterly 
ridiculous. If I did as you wanted, you 
would repent it in a month, and then ifc 
would be too late." 
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"I should never repent it, Esther. I 
could give up everything in the world for 

you." 

"It is only an idea; if it were not im- 
possible for you to marry me, you would 
not value me a quarter as much. Why 
don't you look out for a woman with 
money ?" 

" Because you are the only girl in the 
world that is dear and loveable in my 
eyes." 

" Can't you be disenchanted ?" and a 
little foot tapped the ground impatiently. 
(What French author says that a woman's 
foot always betrays her, however well she 
may command all else?) "I have no 
heart. I will not make a single sacrifice 
for you ; my mind is bent on vanity and 
display. I am ready to crush every wo- 
manly feeling for ambition, and you know 
it all, and yet you insist on loving me. 
Why will you be so unreasonable ?" 

"I don't know, darling. When one 
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loves as I love you, there is no reasoning. 
If there are virtues, one loves the virtues ; 
if there are faults, one loves the faults — 
only one goes on loving." 

Lady Esther was crying now ; her face 
was turned away, and the lace that crossed 
her breast rose and fell with a quick 
uncertain movement. 

" Oh, child, don't cry ! I would not pain 
you for all the world." 

The tone was so grieved and tender ; but 
the girl rose quickly, and brushed away 
the tears with impatient scorn. 

" I think I am not very well/* she said ; 
" the heat is depressing. Don't fancy I am 
regretting my decision," she added defi- 
antly. " I don't a bit. Good-bye, Captain 
Loraine ; you will not cut me because I am 
going into trade;" but here she broke 
down miserably, and was obliged to sink 
back into the chair, and fairly hide her 
face in her handkerchief. 

The young man was infinitely tender to 
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her varying moods ; he knew well enough 
how she was suffering, and he did not quite 
despair yet. 

At this moment Mrs. La Touche was 
seen coming quickly towards them. Lady 
Esther rose, and advanced to meet her. 

" I am so sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing," began the kind-hearted little lady ; 
"but I took a wrong turning, and found 
myself out by the bridge. How do you 
do, Captain Loraine?" And then, when 
he had wished them good-bye, and was 
gone, she turned with assumed anger to 
Lady Esther. " This is very wrong of 
you, Esther; you promised only to say 
good-bye and come back to me at once, 
and it is just fifty minutes by my watch 
since you left me. It really is too bad. 
What on earth would your mother say to 
me?" 

" I don't know, and I don't care," re- 
turned the girl moodily. "Oh, Flora, if 
you knew how miserable I am !" 
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"Miserable? nonsense! with a brilliant 
future before you, and the means of 
gratifying all jour expensive tastes and 
wishes." 

"And a man I loathe," cried Esther. 
" Oh, how could I be so wicked T 

"You should have thought of that 
before it was too late. You cannot change 
your mind now." 

"What uriU become of poor Vincent?^ 

"HeTl get over it, never fear. Men 
don't break their hearts now-a-days. That 
they ever did is pure tradition, I believe." 



V. 

The engagement was not to be a long one. 
The wedding was to take place in August 
at Gladesham Park, and great festivities 
were to attend the happy occasion. Lady 
Esther was in a state of restless fever: 
sometimes in unnaturally high spirits — at 
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others in a bitter mocking mood — oftener 
still utterly moody and depressed. Mr. 
Valliant loaded her with presents and 
attentions ; every day great heaps of costly 
exotics arrived from his country house. 
One afternoon, as she sat with her brother 
and sister and Mrs. La Touche in the little 
fanciful boudoir, a servant brought in the 
usual floral offering and a jewel-case. Lady 
Esther threw the bouquet petulantly on 
one side, and laid the case carelessly on a 
table without opening it. 

" You don't seem to have much curios- 
ity/' observed Lady Maddalene in a tone 
of pique. 

" You can open it if you like," returned 
her sister indifferently. 

Lady Maddalene proceeded to unfold all 
the paper wrappings with care, and pres- 
ently arrived at a dark-blue velvet case* 
She uttered a little cry as she opened it. 

" Oh, how lovely ! Esther, look !" 



■> 
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Lady Esther turned her eyes languidly, 
and contemplated the sparkling brilliants 
with supreme indifference. 

" How lucky you are I" exclaimed her 
sister enviously. "How I wish I were 
your 

"You can't wish it more than I do," 
retorted Esther. 

" Are you not going to try them on?" 

" No ; you can if you like." 

And Lady Maddalene proceeded to array 
herself in the necklace and earrings her 
sister affected to despise. 

" Well," exclaimed Desmond drawing a 
long breath, "I must say, Esther, you 
have the most deuced odd ways of any girl 
I ever met. Here you've been sighing 
after all these things ever since you were 
fourteen, and now, when you've got every- 
thing you want, you look as glum and 
discontented as — as — I don't know what," 
finished Mr. St. Sylvan, at a loss for a 
simile. 
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" My dear Desmond, that is the incon- 
sistency of human nature," returned Esther 
nonchalantly. "It is not to be wondered 
at if what has puzzled all the wiseheads in 
turn should be a little out of the range 
of your comprehension. I don't mean to 
hint that you're at all deficient, dear. I 
know I ought at this moment to be danc- 
ing before the glass like Marguerite in the 
jewel scene, instead of which I'm wishing 
myself at the bottom of one of the brewer's 
beer vats." 

" I don't think you'd be much loss to 
anyone if you were, dear," remarked 
Maddalene unclasping the diamonds. 

" It would not be a particularly pleasant 
way of 'shuffling off this mortal coil,' I 
should say," laughed Flora. " Come, 
Esther, you are pulling those lovely orchids 
to pieces." 

"I don't care," said Esther petulantly, 
flinging the bouquet aside. 

"Don't care came to a bad end. 
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dear," said Lady Maddalene maliciously. 

" It couldn't have come to a worse end 
than I," retorted Esther, who was in an 
unwontedly dark mood. 

" Why don't you give the man up if you 
dislike him so much ?" 

" Who said I disliked him ?" cried Esther 
firing up. " You don't understand the 
caprices of the tender passion, Maddy," 
and she laughed. "For all you know, 
Chloe may be sighing at this moment for 
her Strephon, and counting the hours until 
she beholds the loved form." 

" I should think if Strephon has as much 
of your pleasing tempers as we do, he'd 
soon look out for another Chloe," retorted 
Desmond savagely. 

Further exchange of amenities was here 
put an end to by the arrival of the modiste, 
with a display of elegant wares, and the 
three ladies soon became engrossed in this 
new distraction, while Mr. St. Sylvan 
betook himself to other scenes. 
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Lady Esther recovered her good humour, 
tried on her jewels, sent a charming little 
note of thanks to the donor, and was quite 
herself all the evening. But when she 
came in from the State Ball that night, 
she found a letter, in Captain Loraine's 
handwriting, lying on the dressing-table. 
She could scarcely control her impatience 
until the maid had undressed her, and was 
gone. Then she broke the seal hastily, 
and read : 

" Dear Lady Esther, 

" I know I am wrong in writing 
to you, but I am half beside myself at the 
impossibility of meeting you, and feel that 
with my prolonged absence, every hope and 
chance are slipping from my grasp. My 
father is still in danger ; the only comfort 
he has is in my presence ; so you under- 
stand that I dare not hint at leaving him 
even for four-and- twenty hours. Oh, 
darling ! if you only knew the tortures I 
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endure in thinking that every day brings 
our eternal separation nearer. 

" I am tormented, too, with the feeling 
that it is selfish on my part, who have so 
little to offer you, to try to dissuade you 
from this marriage, but to bear the pain 
of knowing you another's, a man must be 
much stronger-minded, or love you less 
than I. I dare not urge you — only, dar- 
ling, I do so love you ! 

" Always yours, unless you will it other- 
wise, 

" Vincent Loraine." 

Great tears fell upon the letter, blurring 
it with stains and blinding Lady Esther's 
eyes. She sat with her head bowed upon 
her hands for an hour, and then suddenly 
she raised a smiling face. 

" I do love you, dear, and I will give 
up everything for you," she murmured in 
a happy, half-dreamy voice. 

But the morning brought sage and 
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bitter counsel, and the answer she really 
sent to Captain Loraine was this : "I have 
made my choice, and must abide by it." 
But her Spartan brevity cost her more 
anguish than if she had filled sheets of 
paper with her lamentations. A few days 
later, Captain Loraine wrote again : 

" It would be unmanly were I to appeal 
again from your decision ; only remember, 
until the power of choosing is past, how 
much I love you." 



VI. 

Away from the busy world of fashion and 
folly, from the gay frivolities of life, from 
pleasure-hunting, ambition, envyings, and 
— no — not heart-burnings. God knows, 
they follow into the farthest haunts and 
reaches of man. " Solitude," as the sage 
Zimmermann saith, " cannot escape them." 

But still, down in the sweet country, 
amongst yellowing corn-fields and bloom- 
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ing heather, with hot July days spent 
under the great shadows of impenetrable 
chestnuts and towering elms, and nights 
serene, when she wandered across the 
velvet grass and looked up into the dia- 
mond-studded heavens of blue, my Lady 
Esther spent the last days of her freedom. 
But here, with pride and artificial wants 
forgotten, life assumed a different aspect 
in the girl's eyes, and Nature's sweet voice, 
asserting her own simple charms, taught 
her new theories on possible happiness in 
this world. 

It was the last day in July, and she had 
wandered down the gardens and across 
the warren to the brook that ran through 
the park. She sat down under a great 
beech-tree, and looked at the cool, rip- 
pling water with a vague feeling of sad- 
ness. She was not thinking ; only at her 
breast there was a dull oppression such 
as when we are in trouble rouses us 
occasionally to wonder what makes the 
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day seem so dull. So Esther sat and 
listened to the sweet, unwearying melody 
the birds sang overhead, and the harmoni- 
ous babbling of the brook. Her eyes 
wandered over the green sward, gemmed 
with its simple wild flowers, the profusion 
of clustering forget-me-nots by the water's 
edge; then upwards, through the vistas 
of trees ; then they closed drowsily to the 
sweet hushing sounds, and Esther fell into 
a day-dream. 

" I think I have been quite mad all this 
time," she murmured to herself, " to believe 
that the only satisfaction in life was to 
heap luxuries round myself, and to make 
others envious of my great possessions. 
What a hateful, selfish creature I 
shall become when I have married that 
man! All my life will be warped by a 
mean, selfish desire to please myself, and, 
without love, my heart will grow as hard 
and uncompassionate as a nether millstone. 

I shall loathe my husband worse every 
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day; his vulgarity will rob wealth of 
all pleasure. I daresay I shall not value 
pomp and riches one atom, but perhaps 
envy the poorest woman who loves and 
is loved. As if, after all, there is not 
something in the world much better worth 
living for than all that miserable outside 
show; as if one could have no worthier aim 
than making a god of oneself, and heaping 
luxury and extravagance round the one 
adored object ! "What is it I am going to 
sell freedom, heart, hope, every joy of my 
life for ? The pleasure of seeming enviable, 
of doing everything in the best style, and 
going everywhere that fashion congre- 
gates; of wearing fine jewels and fine 
clothes, of riding and driving handsome 
horses, of entertaining sumptuously ! Yes, 
there is undeniably pleasure in that, if 
one's heart were not aching with disgust 
all the time. But how about all those 
other hours in the twenty-four — those 
other months in the year when one is not 
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occupied in the world — when one has time 
to think and to go mad with longing after 
something worth wasting one's heart upon ? 
How if I saw men I did and could care 
for, and had only the choice of losing them 
or the world ? But, on the other hand, if 
I married a man I loved, even though I 
had to make sacrifices, should I not know 
a thousand times more happiness than all 
the money in the world could give me? 
Of course I should have my fits of envy 
and longing, my sudden repinings and 
peevish discontents ; but I know I should 
be fifty times happier really. I feel there 
is no happiness like loving and being 
loved. Oh, if Vincent would only come 
now !" 

There was a sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching, and Lady Esther's heart stood 
still with sudden hope, and a crimson 
blush overspread her face. She did not 
look round until a shadow fell across the 
grass, and then, oh, blank unspeakable 
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mortification ! her eyes rested on the 
ungainly form of her betrothed. She 
started to her feet to conceal her annoy- 
ance and confusion. 

" How you startled me !" she exclaimed 
pettishly. 

" I'm very sorry, I'm sure ;" and he took 
her hand. It was a warm day, and he had 
no gloves. Esther shuddered, " You've 
never given me a kiss all the time weVo 
been engaged," said Strephon amorously, 
and wiping his mouth as if indulging tho 
delights of anticipation. 

Esther drew her hand away quickly — 
quite pale now. 

" It's ridiculous being so formal when 
we're going to be married in a fortnight," 
said her lover nettled. " And you might 
just as well begin to call me by my Chris- 
tian name/' 

" It's such a very unromantic one," 
returned Esther with a curl of her lip. 

"Well, I didn't choose it myself. I 
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suppose a man's none the worse for not 
having a fine outlandish name ?" Evidently 
Strephon was not in a good humour. 
Lady Esther leaned against the tree half 
beside herself with disgust for the man who 
was already beginning to assume airs of 
proprietorship over her. She looked really 
pretty with the rays from the setting sun 
slanting across her golden hair, and grey 
distressed eyes gazing away into the dis- 
tance. Mr. Valliant watched her with a half- 
angry, half -bullying expression. " Why the 
deuce should I stand her cursed proud im- 
pudence ?" he said to himself. " She's mine, 
and I'm going to pay for her pretty well. 
Why shouldn't I have some fun out of my 
engagement as well as other folks ? She's 
always stand-off and full of airs ; but 
women don't like you a bit the better for 
giving in to 'em too much." 

Before she suspected his intention, Mr. 
Valliant approached her suddenly, and, 
putting his arm round her little waist, 
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imprinted a fervent kiss on her fair face. 

" Don't T she cried with a shiver of dis- 
gust, tearing herself out of his arms. He 
looked at her with sullen anger. 

" It's no use going on like this, my lady," 
he said in a bullying voice. "Anyone 
would think I was something loathsome 
from the way you behave to me." 

Esther was beside herself. She stood 
erect, very pale, and trembling a little. 

"I think I have made a mistake all 
along, Mr. Valliant. I never cared for 
you, and I feel it is quite impossible I can 
many you." 

"It's no good saying that now," he 
answered savagely. "You should have 
thought of all that before. Tm not going 
to be made a fool of now for the finest 
lady that ever stepped." 

" Oh, Mr. Valliant, do not be hard upon 
me !" cried Esther suppressing her disgust, 
and speaking in pleading tones. " I have 
done you injustice in accepting you, since 
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I never loved you ; surely, surely, you 
would not force me into a marriage that I 
am sure would neither be for your happi- 
ness nor mine." 

"Look here, Lady Esther," cried Mr. 
Valliant, reddening with fear and anger : 
tl I'm not going to be made a fine lady's 
tool and laughed at all over London. 
You've promised to marry me, and I've 
got your father's consent, and if you don't 
marry me I'll " 

Her sudden look of scorn prevented him 
finishing the sentence in the way he in- 
tended. 

" I do love you so much," he said in a 
cringing tone ; "it would break my heart 
not to have you now." 

" I beseech you to give me up," cried 
Esther earnestly. " You may tell the 
world what you choose, I promise never 
to contradict anything you may say on the 
subject." 

Mr. Valliant turned quite white, and his 
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knees shook. This brilliant alliance, on 
which he had built all his hopes, which 
was to bring him to a level with that so- 
ciety into which he so longed to thrust 
himself, was slipping from his grasp. He 
had paid so dearly already for his coming 
honours, suffered so many humiliations, 
and was it all to go for nothing ? 

" Oh, Lady Esther !" he said in quite a 
humble voice, " I hope you won't disap- 
point me now everything has gone so far. 
I'll do anything you wish — you shall have 
it all your own way, and I won't interfere 
with you — but don't give me up." 

" It is impossible for me to marry you," 
cried Esther distracted ; " indeed I should 
make you a very bad wife, for I could not 
love you." 

" I don't want you to love me," he an- 
swered excitedly. 

" You don't !" she uttered slowly, open- 
ing her eyes and gazing at him. 

" It isn't necessary, you know, in fash- 
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ionable life," said Mr. Valliant with an 
uneasy smile. 

<c Oh !" said Esther coolly, drawing a 
long breath. " Then, since your affections 
are not concerned, you make my position 
less difficult." 

At this moment Lord Gladesham and 
Mr. St. Sylvan were seen approaching. 

" I shall appeal to the Earl's sense of 
honour," cried the enraged lover, and with 
great trepidation Esther saw him walk 
forward to meet her father. 



VII. 

That evening there was a terrible scene at 
Gladesham Park. The Earl sent for Lady 
Esther, and threatened, if she did not 
marry Mr. Valliant, to banish her from 
home, and never see her face again. He 
spoke with great anger of the disgrace 
she would bring upon her family, of the 
necessity of marrying a rich man, and 
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against his violence, Esther pleaded in 
vain. Her mother reproached her, Des- 
mond stormed, and Lady Maddalene 
sneered at her ; between them all the poor 
girl was nearly distracted. Then she wrote 
to Captain Loraine : 

u Deae Vincent, — I cannot marry this 
man ; my people are furious, and insist on 
the marriage, and I am beside myself with 
fear and disgust. Won't you come to 
me?" 

The weary days dragged on, but no 
answer came to her despairing appeal. 
Then she said bitterly to herself, " He no 
longer cares for me; he wants to punish 
my heartlessness." Scornful, indifferent 
Esther turned quite white and sick with 
watching for the letter that never came, 
and at last, in her despair, she yielded to 
the instances of those around her, and 
consented to let the hated marriage take 
place. 
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It was the afternoon before the wedding, 
and she wandered for the last time down 
to the little brook that ran under the big 
trees in the park. She stood watching the 
bubbling water as it swirled round the 
grey stones, not noting it, nor the blithe 
singing of the birds, nor the blue sky, 
nor the great golden fields of ripe corn 
that lay before her in the distance. 
Half in a dream, scarcely conscious, ex- 
cept of a tightening painful clasp round 
her heart-strings, she stood, seeing no 
fairness in a scene so fair, no brightness in 
the glad sunshine, hearing no sweetness in 
the clear melody of the feathered minstrels. 
A heart out of tune jars the softest har- 
mony ; eyes full of tears blur the fairest 
landscape. Presently she threw herself on 
the grass, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. " Oh, Vincent ! won't you come 
to me?" Over and over again, with a 
weary iterance, she repeated, " Won't you 
come to me ?" But the long minutes drag- 
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ged on, and there come no footfall on the 
grass, no answering voice to her despair. 
At last she rose to her feet, and took one 
long, lingering look at the water. " For 
the last time," she said, in a choked voice, 
with big tears rolling down her cheeks, 
" good-bye, little brook V 9 Pale and heavy- 
lidded, she stood as if some spell chained 
her to that well known spot, and made her 
weary senses unconscious of all but the 
musical plashing of the swift water. She 
did not hear the quick tread of footsteps 
behind her until a hand clasped hers, and 
she turned with a violent start. 

"Vincent !" and in a moment his arms 
were round her, the heavy, blue-veined 
eyelids were kissed a thousand times, and 
Esther felt the quick, passionate beating 
of his heart against hers. 

" My darling !" he said, in low, tremu- 
lous tones ; " to think I might have been 
too late." 
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" Why were you so long in coming ?" 
she whispered. " I thought you meant to 
punish me." 

cc It was my mother's fault ; your letter 
came ten days ago, and she put it in her 
pocket to give me ; then my father had a 
second fit, and in the fright and confusion 
of the moment she forgot it, and only re- 
membered to give it me this morning. I 
have been travelling ever since in a perfect 
agony lest I should be too late." 

" It is to be to-morrow/' uttered Esther 
in a low voice. 

" Never, by G — !" swore Vincent pas- 
sionately. "He shall never have you 
now." 

" But what can we do ?" 

They wandered away together through 
the long glades of lime and chestnut, oak 
and elm, whispering low and earnestly as 
they went ; and an hour later, when they 
parted lingeringly, with smiles and kisses, 
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all the heaviness had vanished from Lady 
Esther's .eyes and heart, and she tripped 
back over the green turf with a light and 
buoyant step. 



VIII. 

There was no wedding in Gladesham 
church the next day. In vain the villagers 
thronged the church porch ; in vain the 
schoolmistress marshalled the little regi- 
ment that was to strew the bride's path 
with flowers, emblematic of her life to 
come ; in vain the grand chariots of aristo- 
cratic neighbours rolled up to give ad- 
ditional lustre to a splendid pageant, and 
the ladies' maids wandered about with 
blandishments and white favours; and in 
vain the bridegroom arrayed himself in the 
lightest of light trousers, and the bluest of 
frock coats. I have not the courage to 
write of that awful day at Gladesham — 
scarcely to think of it — the rage, fury, sur- 
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prise, dismay ; the sneers, the tittering, the 
veiled laughter, and deprecating condol- 
ence that the unsolemnised wedding gave 
rise to. But though the marriage cere- 
mony was not performed at Gladesham by 

the Bishop of and the Vicar of Suds- 

cum-Lawnington, assisted by the Earl's 
chaplain, there must have been a wedding 
somewhere, for two or three days later ap- 
peared in the Times this notice : 

"On the 22nd of August, by special 
license, Captain Vincent Loraine to Lady 
Esther St, Sylvan, younger daughter of the 
Earl of Gladesham." 

The young couple went to Switzerland, 
and a happier pair never rode through the 
lovely passes, nor lingered on the blue 
lakes of that lover's fairyland. They were 
not punished, as they deserved to be, by 
poverty and disgust, for Sir Hubert Lo- 
raine, in reward for his youngest son's de- 
votion during his illness, sent him a most 
munificent cheque for the expenses of the 
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lune de miel, and later on, a complaisant old 
bachelor uncle, with a consideration hardly 
ever heard of out of a story-book, died, and 
left Captain Vincent a very handsome for- 
tune. So the family forgave them, and 
they lived very happy ever afterwards- 
that is to say, up to the 22nd of last 
August, when I had the pleasure of dining 
with them to celebrate the first anniversary 
of their marriage. 
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